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Notice to Advertisers 








The Minnesota Tribune Company 
guarantees : 
FIRST: 
The Evening Tribune is delivered into 
more Minneapolis homes than the Evening 








Journal. 


SECOND: 


There are more Evening Tribunes sold 





over news stands in Minneapolis than there 


are Evening Journals. 


THIRD: 


There are more Evening Tribunes sold 








on the streets of Minneapolis than there 





are Evening Journals. 


FOURTH: 
The Evening: Tribune has a larger paid 











circulation in Minneapolis than the Even- 





ing Journal. 


Advertisers may incorporate the foregoing 
guarantees in their adver.ising contracts. 


W. J. MURPHY, Publisher. 
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A GROWING AGENCY. 


After May 1 the Frank Presbrey 
Company will occupy larger offices 
in the Bancroft Building, 3-7 
West Twenty-ninth street, moving 
from 12 John street where in less 
than five years an advertising busi- 
ness of more than seventy-five ac- 
counts has been built up. It is 
said that the list of customers car- 
ried by this agency is the most 
solid and representative in the 
world. Certainly it numbers some 
of the most desirable business 
houses in the United States, as 
well as a large proportion of the 
most successful advertisers. The 
offices in John street have become 
more and more crowded with ac- 
cess of business, until the need for 
working space has led to the mi- 
gration uptown, where several 
other advertising concerns will fol- 
low this summer. Six years ago 
the Presbrey business began in 
two small rooms in Fulton street, 
Mr. Presbrey laying its foundation 
in 1808, when he interested the 
North German Lloyd in magazine 
inserts and secured this great 
steamship corporation as the first 
of his customers. The company’s 
Mediterranean service was being 
established at that time, and Mr. 
Presbrey made trips to Europe and 
the Mediterranean ports, writing 
eight-page illustrated travel papers 
which appeared in the advertising 
section of Harper's. These were 
followed by inserts of sixteen 
pages, and one of thirty-two, and 
the exceptional quality of the 
work attracted other transportation 
companies. To-day the agency 





handles publicity for the North 
German Lloyd, Hamburg-Ameri- 
can, Compagnie Generale Transat- 
lantique, United Fruit Company’s 
Lines, Dominion Line of Boston, 
Atlantic Transport, Old Dominion 
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Steamship Co., Savannah Line, 
Oceanic Steamship Co., New York 
& Porto Rico Steamship Co., Mun- 
son Line, Ward Line, Clyde Line, 
Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Co., 
Erie Railroad, Raymond & Whit- 
comb Tours, Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway, Seaboard Air Line, 
Southern Railway, Central Ver- 
mont Railroad, Delaware & Hud- 
son Railroad and the Midland 
Railway of England. 

“Our success in this field has led 
many people to believe that we are 
exclusively a transportation adver- 
tising agency,” said Mr. Presbrey, 
“whereas we handle more than 
twice as many general accounts, 
planning and placing for Stude- 
baker Carriages, Gorham Silver, 
the Standard Sanitary Co., Pitts- 
burg, Smith & Wesson, Regina 
Music Boxes, the Angelus, Smith- 
Premier Typewriters, Ingersoil 
Watches, Travelers’ Insurance Co. 
and other advertisers of equal im- 
portance. The business has been 
built up on service, and we make 
no effort to obtain competitive 
business where price is a factor, 
We know that the advertising 
agent is a salesman who under- 
takes to exploit goods through ad- 
vertising and bring a return to his 
client in actual sales. No manu- 
facturer would send a traveling 
salesman on the road because he 
agreed to work for a lower salary 
than anyone else, and we believe 
that advertising cannot be sold on 
this basis. What we have accom- 
plished for our customers is our 
best ad. We pay particular atten- 
tion to the production of fine liter- 
ature, not making it a hobby or 
using it to the exclusion of maga- 
zine, newspaper or outdoor adver- 
tising, but as an auxiliary. Much 
of this literature is prepared for us 
by specialists, particularly draw- 
ings. The series of pictures for 
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Smith & Wesson arms by Dan ward Penfield and Earl Stetson 
Smith, Frederic Remington and Crawford, who carry out ideas in 
other well-known artists, typifies their own special fields. This me- 


MR. Seauit Phtesun. 


our method. Instead of a few thod is also applied to writing, and 
mediocre artists working on salary we have relations with expert 
in the office we have relations with photographers for the large num- 
a number of outside men like Ed- ber of illustrations used in our 
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transportation literature. I do not 
want to strengthen the false im- 
pression that this is an agency de- 
voted wholly to transportation ad- 
vertising, but can say in all sin- 
cerity that we have had a great 
deal to do with the increase in 
Eastern transportation advertising 
appropriations during the past five 
years, as , Well as in general ad- 
vertising.” 

It is said upon good authority 
that the Presbrey agency does a 
business aggregating $1,000,000 
yearly. It is an open secret that 
Mr. Presbrey’s start was. made 
with limited capital, but his thor- 
ough knowledge of publishing, 
both in newspaper and magazine 
fields, as well as his experience in 
advertising, has enabled him to 
win the confidence of a great 
number of substantial business 
concerns. Born in Buffalo, he be- 
gan newspaper work as a reporter 
on the Courier of that city in 1873, 
and then, deciding that a college 
education was necessary to the 
man who wanted to make his way 
in the world, went to Princeton, 
paying his way by writing and re- 
porting during vacations. Gradu- 
ating in the notable class of 1879, 
with President Woodrow Wilson, 
Cyrus McCormick and others who 
have since distinguished them- 
selves, he went West and became 
advertising manager of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe and the 
Denver & Rio Grande roads. This 
was in the early eighties, when 
the advertising department of a 
railroad did little more than dis- 
tribute circulars, but the work 
had its place in his training. From 
the D. & R. G he went to 
McPherson, Kansas, where he be- 
came publisher of the Weekly 
Republican, and later migrated to 
Ohio, where as business manager 
of the Youngstown step fy oF 
ter he came close to the 
President McKinley. Following 
this experience he spent eight 
years in Washington as a corre- 

ndent, establishing Public 

pinion during that period. Then 
he became business manager of the 
Forum, holding the position one 

ear. While Mr. Presbrey began 
ife as a reporter, and has done 
every sort of writing and editorial 
work -on newspapers, from the 





country weekly to the metropoli- 
tan daily, he has always had a 
strong leaning toward the businegs 
management of publications. “It 
is an error to regard the two de- 
partments as separate,” he says, 
“for they go together. The man 
who can profit by the opportunities 
and experience they give will be 
well equipped for business suce- 
cess. When my son graduates 
from Princeton he will enter 
newspaper work.” 

Mr. Presbrey has been a mem- 
ber of the Gridiron Club, of 
Washington, for ten years, and is 
vice-president of the national 
American Advertising Agents’ As- 
sociation, as well as chairman of 
the executive committee: of the 
New York A. A. A. A. His 
knowledge of advertising matters 
brings him into requisition as a 
lecturer before the large adver- 
tising clubs that have recently been 
organized in the chief cities of the 
United States, and during the 
coming summer he is to deliver a 
paper on the history of advertising 
before the Chautauqua Assembly. 

—_+o+ —___—__ 
Tue successful business man like the 


clam, keeps his mouth shut and minds 
his own business.—White’s Sayings. 





+e 
ILLUSTRATED  BUSINESS_ EX- 
PRESSION. 
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A SPECIAL SERVICE. 


The publisher of yesterday sim- 
ply sold advertising space to all 
comers, leaving the advertiser to 
his own devices so far as copy was 
concerned. The publisher of to- 
day—at least, the progressive pub- 
lisher—aids in the preparation of 
copy and illustrations, gives the 
advertiser the benefit of his knowl- 
edge of the people who read his 
publication, protects readers from 
dishonest advertisers so that those 
who use his space may have a 
higher percentage of returns, and 
helps in the development of replies 
and in the follow-up work that 
turns them into actual orders or 
sales. That such service, consid- 
ered solely from the publisher’s 
standpoint, is more profitable than 
the old method of selling space is 
shown not only in the develop- 
ment of trade journals like the 
American Machinist, but in the 
growth of general mediums con- 
ducted on the same lines. An es- 
ecially bright instance is found 
in Country Life in America. When 
this magazine was established a 
year and a half ago the publishers 
announced that every effort would 
be made to raise the standard of 
advertising in'its pages above that 
in other magazines, more particu- 
larly to keep it in harmony with 
the subject-matter of the maga- 
zine. To insure good illustrations 
the publishers undertook to fur- 
nish plates free of charge to ad- 
vertisers. This policy has been 
successful. The first issue con- 
tained about 9,000 agate lines of 
advertising, and there was some- 
what less in the number that fol- 
lowed. In the Christmas issue of 
last year, however, 29,000 agate 
lines were printed, or more than 
three times as much as in the ini- 
tial number, while the present av- 
erage is about 23,000 agate lines 
per month. 

“According to a recent estimate 
this free engraving service costs 
us nine per cent of the gross price 
of the space to which it applies,” 
said Mr. Herbert S. Houston. “We 
do not furnish drawings—simply 
printing plates of the best quality. 
There are few drawings in the ad- 
vertising pages of Country Life in 
America, for we make a point of 
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illustrating our ads with photo. 
graphs. The magazine itself is il- 
lustrated exclusively with photo- 
graphs, and it is our policy to ke 

the advertising in harmony with 
the articles. The results that we 
have attained show what can be 
done when the editorial and adver- 
tising departments of a publication 
work hand in hand. We have two 
expert nature photographers who 
illustrate the articles in Country 
Life—Mr. A. Radclyffe Dugmore 
and Mr. J. Horace McFarland. In 
their regular work of obtaining 
photos for the magazine they visit 
many localities, and when appro- 
priate subjects offer take photos 
to be used in our advertising 
pages. Mr. Russell Doubleday 
also takes pictures for the adver- 
tising sections of both Country 
Life and the World’s Work, and 
of course many are sent in by ad- 
vertisers themselves, who have 
been very quick to catch the pic- 
ture-spirit of the magazine. I 
think we have done a great deal to 
develop advertising illustration in 
the past year. It is the belief of 
our editors that pictures tell 
stories quickest and in the most 
beautiful manner, and in the ads 
we make the main appeal through 
the reader’s eye. By careful study 
we have discovered and demon- 
strated the picture possibilities of 
a wide range of commodities. 
Nothing describes a country place 
offered for sale or rent so thor- 
oughly and attractively as an artis- 
tic photograph, and nothing is so 
convincing to the reader, for the 
camera does not lie ordinarily. 
With artistic photographs we are 
able to present in the best possible 
light such commodities as lawn 
seed, bulbs, fertilizer and other 
things that have heretofore been 
considered more or less unmanage- 
able on the side of illustration. 
Our developments in this field have 
had much to do with the advertis- 
ing growth of the magazine. When 
Country Life was established we 
found that its space was best suit- 
ed to business men who had never 
been distinguished for modern 
publicity— seedmen, nurserymen, 
breeders of stock and pet animals, 
and so forth. In many cases they 
had never advertised at all. By 
taking these commodities in hand 

















and working out methods of at- 
tractive presentation, especially by 
photographs, we demonstrated the 
value of advertising, with the re- 
sult that our advertising section 
contains a great many recent con- 
yerts. The special service has 
done most of this missionary work. 
Some of our best advertisers have 
come to us without solicitation, 
sending pictures and copy from a 
distance, and few publications can 
show as fine a list of advertisers 
who use space continuously. This 
service has established excellent 


relations between the magazine 
and our advertisers. We have 
many space-buyers who make no 
regular contract, but who are 


never absent from a single issue. 
The service is ‘better than a con- 
tract. Besides furnishing plates 
we also write copy, but this is 
charged to the advertiser. Photo- 
graphs are also charged at cost 
where we furnish them. Country 
Life in America has a restricted 
field, but a profitable one so far as 
advertising is concerned. It cir- 
culates according to the tempera- 
ment of its readers rather than by 
geographical lines, and in com- 
parison with monthlies of general 
circulation its edition is small— 
just now we are printing about 35,- 
000 copies. Only by its distinctive 
advertising can space be made pro- 
fitable, but with artistic pictures 
and truthful arguments it is pos- 
sible to secure a high percentage 
of returns, for the purchasing pow- 
er of our readers is great. Coun- 
try Life goes, wherever there are 
people who love the country. We 
have a fine patronage in California 
and along the Pacific Coast, in the 
suburbs of large cities like New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Chicago, throughout the country 
estates in New England, New Jer- 
sey and along the Hudson, and in 
similar localities. The articles 
and pictures in the magazine itself 
give value to the ads, which fol- 
low the magazine’s policy, and we 
have succeeded in making the lat- 
ter so attractive and beautiful that 
readers frequently write to say 
that they enjoy the advertising 


fully as much as the subject mat- 
ter.” 


A sic truth is all “the bi ger when 
told in little words.—Jed 


carboro, 
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in March, 1903, over 
March, 1902, Daily 
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Daily average March, 1903, 
160,684 


Sunday average March, 1903, 


204,024 


The only known morning and 
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The City of 


Toronto 


has a population of 225,000. 
They are visited with all the 
needs that flesh is heir to, and, 
better yet, they are educated to 
reads ads to find out what they 
want. If you have something 
they ought to have, advertise it in 
the 


Evening 
Telegram 


31,428 Daily 
34,000 Saturdays 





PERRY LUKENS, JR., 


Tribune Bldg., Room 29, is the 
New York Representative 
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SPHINX CLUB PROCEED- 
ING 


“Agriculture” was the theme of 
the Sphinx Club’s _ fifty-sixth 
monthly meeting, held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria April 8, and the 
subject was discussed in its rela- 
tion to trade and advertising. The 
first speaker introduced by Presi- 
dent Daniels was Col. J. Brigham, 
Assistant Secretary of Agricult- 
ure, who spoke upon the work 
that the Government is doing for 
the farmer, and its vital importance 
not only to trade, ‘but to the life 
of the country and the world: 


It was eighty years after the founda- 
tions of the Government had been laid 
before anybody thought that the Govern- 
ment could do anything for the farmer. 
The farmer himself never dreamed of it. 
Congress devoted its efforts to the work 
of promoting the manufacturing, com- 
mercial, mercantile and mining inter- 
ests. In 1832, I think it was, the Pat- 
ent Commissioner conceived the idea 
that it might be ssible to do some- 
thing to help the farmer, and he intro- 
duced, or had introduced, into Congress 
a resolution appropriating for this pur- 
pose $1,000 to - expended for the oa 
efit of agriculture, and from that time 
on a small appropriation was continued 
in order to gather statistics, introduce 
seeds from foreign countries, and do 
other work that would be helpful to the 
farmer. In 1862, at the urgent request 
of the United States Agricultural So- 
ciety, the Department of Agriculture 
was established as a separate depart- 
ment. The first Secretary of Agricul- 
ture was Norman J. Coleman, who has 
a son here to-night. Other bills were 
introduced and laws enacted for the 
special benefit of agriculture. There 
was the Agricultural and Mining Col- 
lege, an institution that was intended 
to give instruction to the men that were 
to work in the shops and on the farm. 
Some of them have done excellent work; 
some of them have not done as well as 
they ought to have done. But good has 
come of it, from this work of these 
colleges, to the American farmer. I 
presume you will expect me to say just 
a few words about the work of that De- 
partment. It has fourteen bureaus and 
divisions, employs 4,000 persons, has 
an appropriation for the coming year of 
more than $5,000,000. All this is the 
outgrowth of that little first attempt 
to help the farmer by the National 
Government when they appropriated 
$1,000. The Secretary himself is a 
practical farmer; he came from a farmin 
the great agricultural State of Iowa, 
the first agricultural State of the Union. 
We have the most distinguished experts 
in our ongey to be found res 
in the world. They are doing the best 
work that is being done in the world all 
along these lines. Men come from 
Japan, from France, from Germany, 
from England, to study the work of the 
Department of Agriculture, and they 
say, without exception, “There is no- 
thing like it in the world.” The Ger- 





mans are very apt to get enthusiastic 
over everything, and a prominent agri- 
culturist over there came here to look 
over the work of the Department. He 
stayed three weeks, and the heads of 
Divisions and the experts went into de- 
tails with him explaining the workin 

of every branch, and at last he said, 
“My God, what a country!” Whenever 
any insect or fungus growth attacks any 
of our plants, the Department of Ag- 
riculture is after it, and will send agents 
into the uttermost corners of the earth 
to find some enemy of that insect and 
turn it loose to prey upon and destroy 
it. We are sending into every corner 
of the earth to find any seed or plant 
or grass that can be brought here and 
used by our farmers to benefit them, 
Millions have been spent in the impor- 
tation of seeds and fruits and plants 
from abroad. We have standing in the 
Department of Agriculture to-day and 
bearing fruit to-day, the orange tree 
from which all the navel oranges of 
this country come. When you eat a 
navel orange, shipped here from Cali- 
fornia or anywhere else, just remember 
that the grandfather of that orange, or 
grandmother, whichever it is, is down 
there in one of our glass houses in 
Washington, bearing fruit. The Nation- 
al Government has recognized agricult- 
ure in several ways in recent years. 
They have added dignity to the calling 
of the agriculturist. hey have en- 
couraged the farmer boy to believe that 
if he would be industrious and diligent 
and studious, using all the opportuni- 
ties afforded him in this day and age, 
that he might succeed on the farm, and 
that it was better to be a prosperous 
farmer than a_ one-horse lawyer or 
reacher. The farmers are standing a 
ittle straighter than a few years ago. 
They feel their importance a little more. 
They begin to realize that they are 
counting for something, and statesman 
and lawyer and member of Congress 
realize it too. And it is a good thing 
that it is so, and out of this will come 
good, not only to the farmer but to the 
country at large. Conditions have 
pages in the country. You have the 
telephone in the farmer’s home; the 
electric line goes by his door; he is in 
touch with his neighbors in the town 
and in the country. The farmers are 
realizing as never before the great re- 
sponsibility that rests upon them, not 
only as farmers looking after their in- 
terests as agriculturists, but as citizens 
of the grandest country in all the world. 
They see around them organizations of 
capital, organizations of labor. They 
know perfectly well that this organiza- 
tion vastly increases individual power. 
They know that at some time these two 
great interests are going to clash, and 
when there is a clash that the farmer 
is one of the great sufferers, because of 
the disturbance of business. ‘And the 
farmer stands for law and order. The 
farmer is the friend of capital and the 
friend of labor; but the intelligent, pa- 
triotic farmer will never permit in this 
country, where our freedom was pur- 
chased at such an awful cost, any organ- 
ization of capital or labor to interfere in 
the slightest degree with the freedom of 
the American citizen, with the right of 
every man to work and to provide the 
wherewith to feed and clothe his family. 
a sacred right and one that must and 


(Continued on page 10.) 
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OFFIOE OF 


The Hartford Times 


HARTFORD, Conn., April 1, 1903. 


GENTLEMEN: Owing to the great demand upon 
our columns for position top of column and next 
reading or first following and next reading, we find 
ourselves obliged to decline all such advertising 
contracts that call for insertion prior to June rst 
next. No contracts will be made during April and 
May other than for run of paper. 


Very truly yours, 


THE Hartrorp TIMEs, 











HE above letter was sent to all advertising 

1 agencies on April 1, 1903. It doesn’t fol- 

low that foreign advertisers are to receive 

no consideration from Connecticut’s Leading News- 
paper. 

THE HARTFORD TIMES probably carries 
more advertising than any other daily paper issu- 
ing no Sunday edition in this country. 

While 18 to 24 pages are printed every day 
there is a limit to the number of full positions, and 
the : again the management insists upon favoring 
the run of paper contracts. 

No advertisements are ‘‘buried” in the columns 
of THE TIMES. A highly profitable and satis- 
factory service is assured all advertisers who come 
in under the new conditions. 





THE HARTFORD TIMES, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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shall be observed; and whatever may 
be the vicissitudes or the disturbances 
of the future, you will find the farmers 
of this country standing as one man, 
demanding that the law shall be enforc- 
ed and upheld, and that every man’s 
right shall be sacred to himself. 


“The Agricultural Press as a 
factor in National Development” 
was the topic of Herbert Myrick, 
president of the Orange Judd 
Company and editor of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. He began by 
paying a tribute to advertisers and 
advertising agents. 


_To properly edit and arrange adver- 
tisements is easy enough only when you 
know ow. Advertising agents are 
really editors of advertising and coun- 
sellors in publicity, and should be rank- 
ed accordingly. A new kind of adver- 
tising is that of political parties. The 
present criminal waste of money and 
effort in political campaigns could be 
pestiy reduced, and the efficacy of po- 
itical work enhanced, by having politi- 
cal matter intelligently summarized, 
carefully edited, and then printed in the 
newspapers and periodicals as straight- 
out on ge to be known and paid 
for as such. There was the gold stand- 
ard advertising, put out just before the 
late presidential election, at the sug- 
estion of the late vice president Hobart. 
This idea of political advertising can 
be commended to the managers of all 
feet, The average mind has_ been 
linded to the underlying fact that a 
pecerereu agriculture is the only true 
asis for national prosperity. This fact 
needs to be recognized just now when 
the speculative market is in such a 
condition. Hard times won’t come again 
until prices of manufactures, of labor 
and of money reach a figure that re- 
quires an undue proportion of the farm- 
er’s produce to pay for his wants. The 
present splendid prosperity of the farm- 
er is due in a remarkable degree to the 
agricultural press. It has taught the 
farmer wisdom—that is, ““knowledge and 
the capacity to use it.”” The press has 
taught the farmer to employ his power 
and knowledge through associated effort, 
to better his social, political economical 
and financial condition. The granger 
uprising of the early seventies resulted 
in cstabtiehiog the axiom that the conpe- 
ration is the subject of the State. is 
principle operates to the advantage of 
corporations and the public, and is the 
keynote to the stability of corporate in- 
vestments. Our superb system of ag- 
ricultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions is mainly due to the agricultural 
press. It also originated the demand 
for better postal facilities in rural dis- 
tricts, and pressed this demand on Con- 
gress until free rural delivery has be- 
come well nigh universal, with all its 
manifold benefits. Now a postal cur- 
rency and parcels post are being insist- 
ed upon. ne might wax eloquent on 
the great need of these two conveniences 
to the public, and the boon they would 


be to publishers and advertisers. In 
politics and legislation, farmers have 
more power than any other class. The 


last presidential election was won_ by 
the agricultural vote; the next president 
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will be the man that the majority of 
farmers vote for. It was the tremend- 
ous aggregation of the farmers’ league 
which led both — in Congress to 
change front on Porto Rico, and to en- 
act the law (since sustained by the 
United States Supreme Court) govern. 
ing the relations of this country with 
its tropical dependencies. Right here 
in the Empire State the agricultural 
vote will be almost a unit against the 
100 million dollar grab for the Erie 
canal. Farmers feel that it is a national 
rather than a State affair. he farmer 
wants the State’s money expended on 
gradually improving the roads, which 
are used by the masses, instead of on 
the big ditch used by the few. Increas- 
ing intelligence is making the farmer an 
increasing factor in _ political affairs 
abroad as well as at home. The agri- 
cultural public is even the’ controlling 
power in politics. The farmer’s develop- 
ment as a business man is due in part 
to the influence and instructions of the 
agricultural press. It interested him to 
keep accounts which showed that farm- 
ing pays, even during periods of de- 
pression, and the presentation of those 
facts restored the farmer’s credit. Crop 
contests of various kinds, instituted by 
the press, have done much to promote 
profiel farming. While twenty-five 
ushels per acre is the normal crop of 
maize for the whole United States, the 
American Agriculturist produced 235 
bushels of crib-cured, shelled corn on 
one acre. The present unprecedented 
foreign demand for American maize is 
a direct outcome of such work. Nation- 
al prosperity has been materially in- 
fluenced by the beet sugar industry, 
which has done so much for Western 
agriculture. It was instituted largely 
by certain agricultural papers. Intelli- 
gent co-operation among farmers in the 
marketing of their crops is adding im- 
mensely to their profits. Such co-opera- 
tion has been fostered by the press. In- 
stead of cheap rant against trusts, the 
more intelligent farmers are realizingthe 
tremendous power of co-operation, and 
that by employing this power intelligent- 
ly, agriculturists may be placed in a 
ominating position. The movement 
toward combination among _ farmers, 
while yet in its infancy, already has an 
irresistible momentum. But, unlike 
some other combinations, agricultural 
co-operation works for the good of all. 
We are to remember, also, that the 
farmer has collectively more _ tangible 
assets, as well as vaetly greater poten- 
tial resources, than any other interest. 
The steel trust is but a pigmy compared 
to the possible agriculti:ral trust. In 
this country the farmer owns six million 
farms, less than one-third of them mort- 
gaged, whose annual product exceeds six 
billions in value, and affords homes or 
occupations for over 30 millions of our 
people. While producers of most of our 
food and raiment, American farmers 
also are the greatest body of wealthy 
consumers of manufactured products. 
Their ability to consume is almost limit- 
less, now that they have tasted of_the 
conveniences and luxuries of life. They 
are the best patrons to advertise to. The 
farmer’s wife wants just as fine clothes 
and other things as are enjoyed by the 
women in town of similar income. The 
boys and girls get the best education. I 
was not surprised to find, through com- 


(Continued on page 12.) 
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Some AdvertisingRecords 
FROM CLEVELAND 


On Sunday, April 19, the Cleveland 
Sunday Papers published the fol- 


lowing amounts of advertising: 


Columns of 


Total Columns Local Display 
Plain Dealer ea rpes 188 108 
Leader. . ee ee ee 92% 5534 
BE 5s 05s wage lene tens 68 48% 


THESE POINTS APPEAR 


THE PLAIN DEALER published 27% columns 
more advertising than both of the others 
combined. 


THE PLAIN DEALER published 3 columns more 
than double the amount published by its 
nearest competitor. 


THE PLAIN DEALER published 1534 columns 
more of Local Display than its nearest com— 
petitor published ofall kinds of advertising. 


THE PLAIN DEALER published more Local 


Display by 334 columns than both others 
combined. 


Some Circulation Records, Too 


The circulation of the Daily Plain Dealer is more than double that of any 
other Cleveland morning paper. 

The circulation of the Sunday Plain Dealer is double that of any other Cleve- 
land Sunday paper and so per cent greater than that of all other Cleveland 
Sunday papers combined. Circulation books always open to investigation. 


March Circulation—Daily, 61477; Sunday,57443 _ 


C, J. BILLSON, Manager Foreign Advertising Dept. 
Tribune Bidg., CHICAGO Tribune Bidg., NEW YORK 
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prehensive inquiry, that 33 to 45 per 
cent of college students come from the 
farm! Private schools should advertise 
in the agricultural press. So it is easy 
to see why and how the farmer is _be- 
coming more and more upsto-date. The 
telephone and trolley are putting him 
in as close touch with the world as is 
the banker or merchant. The best of 
the Seonet press furnish him with 
a higher grade of literature pertaining 
to his special interests than the city pub- 
lic enjoys. The contrast between the 
average daily paper and the legitimate 
agricultural journal, is not to the dis- 
advantage of the farmer’s periodicals. 
In contrast to the crimes and debauch- 
ery that figure so largely in both the 
reading and advertising columns of the 
daily, compare the modern agricultural 
pena —-orany line edited with scrupu- 
ous care, to be not only correct, au- 
thoritative, reliable, but sweet and pure 
and clean—a tremendous power for pro- 
gress and for the uplifting of humanity! 
And the same scrutiny of the advertis- 
ing columns, which contain nothing ob- 
jectionable and only such firms as the 
publisher unqualifiedly indorses and 
guarantees, and I submit that the agri- 
cultural press comes close to the highest 
ideal of journalism. The farmer’s char- 
acter, rather than his material success, 
makes him the back bone of the nation 
and the chief factor in national devel- 
opment. Greatly as his profits have been 
aided by the agricultural press, it is 
proper to add that of late years, the 
papers which most largely influence the 
farmer have done much to enable him to 
elevate his social state, by encouraging 
better roads, better churches and fewer 
ones, better schools, various improve- 
ments to promote a higher civic life, a 
broader conception of the opportunities 
and responsibilities of the farmer and 
of his family in the body politic. 


The next speaker was Professor 
V. Mapes, whom President Dan- 
iels introduced as “ the father of 
scientific fertilization in America 
and a type of the class of cultured 
gentlemen whose services in behalf 
of the farmer have done so much 
to elevate American agriculture.” 
He said, in part: 


Up to 1837 or 1840 we had no agri- 
cultural science in this country; in fact, 
we had very little up to 1876, when 
Prof. Atwater started the first experi- 
ment station in Connecticut. All the 
science in the agricultural press was 
nothing more than a reproduction of 
what was done in England by Liebig, 
Gilbert B. Lord and others, and Bosan- 
deau, of France. I remember once talk- 
ing with Dr. Lord, and he told me of 
an Englishman who had given up farm- 
ing because he had got so damned tired 
of hearing about nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash. You can imagine how 
our farmers here took the subject: they 
would run out of the room. To-day, it 
is entirely different. The farmers of 
to-day who are successful are the men 
who have read the agricultural papers, 
who have learned all that England and 
Germany and France had to teach them 
of the science of agriculture through 
the agricultural press. But it is only 
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within a few years that anythin 
been done here to aid the agrice A 
press. Since the establishment of ex. 
perimental stations, however, the De 
partment of Agriculture has done man 
of us good. But before that there was 
really nothing, no sort of information 
that reached the farmer except through 
the agricultural press. As Mr. Myrick 
said, we ponenes four-fifths of the corn 
crop of the world; we produce one-fifth 
of the wheat crop of the world. Eng- 
land absolutely depends upon us to-day 
for her supply of wheat. If we should 
go back on her, she would starve in 
thirty days. So long as we can grow 
wheat and supnly England with it, we 
need not fear Germany or any other 
country or all countries; for she is 
bound to stand with us; she cannot live 
without us. The trouble is that it is 
probably not many years—some say not 
more than twenty-five years—before we 
will be unable to supply England with 
any wheat; we will need it all in this 
country. Well, that is an English view. 
We have got a soil underneath our sur- 
face soil. When the Pike Peak miners 
got through with the gold diggings and 
went to the slope, ony bares down the 
forest soil and got about forty bushels 
to the acre. Before long, that yield 
dropped to twenty bushels. Further west 
they kept going until they reached Sa- 
loma, the garden county of San Fran- 
cisco. There they grew forty to fifty 
bushels. Then after a while this great 
yield also began to fall off, until it 
nally fell to ten or fifteen bushels. 
Why? The reason is that wheat grows 
on the surface of the soil to the depth 
of nine or ten inches. It is a shallow- 
rooted crop, and when it has extracted 
the nitrogen in the soil to that depth 
there is nothing more for the wheat to 
feed on. But when they plant corn, 
the corn ran its roots down deep and 
the plant food was brought up and 
supotes food for the wheat. There is 
below every surface soil, particularly in 
rich soils of the West, one to three thou- 
sand pounds of nitrogen. The problem 
is to get it out. It is all very well to 
talk about electricity, what it is going 
to do with the nitrogen in the air. 
Until we have exhausted our subsoil, 
we need not bother about the nitrogen 
in the air. It will be a long time, 
certainly, with the knowledge that the 
farmers have of the rotation of crops, 
before they will be obliged to have re 
course to the air for their supply of 
nitrogen. We have, besides corn, bar- 
ley, oats, that will draw from the lower 
strata of the soil, that will draw upon 
those rescurces of nitrogen which are 
absolutely unreachable by the wheat 
o> But the time will come when that 
will be exhausted. Then, in the mean- 
time, we have got the supplies of ni- 
trate of soda. Insoluble nitrogen 1s 
the fundamental factor of the food sup- 
ply of the world. They have exhausted 
it in England. Every decade, compared 
with the last, shows a large decrease in 
the production of food. England is be- 
coming more and more dependent on 
our supply. We onty grow one-fifth 
of the wheat in the world; but we have 
another crop—corn. We grow four 
fifths of the entire corn crop of the 
world, 2,800,000,000 bushels, and the 
trouble is, we cannot get Englishmen to 
like corn as much as wheat, but t 
(Continued on page 14) 
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Circulation Over 80,000 
THE 


P. ittsbhurg P ress 


The Best Puller 





The Greatest Result Getter 





The following are a few of the 
recent unsolicited testimonials 
received by THE PRESS: 


Press Publishing Co., City: 


Pittsburg, Pa., April 4, 1903. 


Gentlemen—We are pleased to inform you that we received 276 replies 
from the insertion of our advertisement in last Sunday's Press, which was 
THREE TIMES AS MANY as we received from any other paper. 


Thanks to your valuable medium. 


BAKKER-DAVIS CO., 


Real Estate. 
Renting. 


Room 416, Ferguson Bldg., 
320 Fourth Ave. 





Press Publishing Co., City: 


Pittsburg, Pa., April 4, 1903. 


Gentlemen—Inclosed find copies for our adv. in ‘‘What You Want” 
column. Please run same alternately, as marked, using each Saturday and 


Sunday. 


The results from this advertisement during the past month have been 
very satisfactory; in fact, better than those of any other medium we have tried, 


Yours truly. 
THE DOERFLINGER ARTIFICIAL LIMB CO., 


Per A. Doerflinger, Secretary. 





Alta, Ill, Jan. 27, 1903. 


Press Publishing Co., 

Pittsburg, Pa. 

Gentiemen—Inclosed find stamps 
for which publish ad herewith, in 
Sunday Press, February 1, '03. We 
are pleased and satisfied in regard to 
place and position of our ad, and 
ALSO THE WAY IT BROUGHT 
ANSWERS. IT DID MORE PULL- 
ING THAN ANY OTHER SUN- 
DAY PAPER we ever advertised in. 


Yours truly, 
ALTA NOVELTY CO. 





Darlington, Pa., 
April 6, 1903. 
Pittsburg Press, 

Pittsburg, Pa. 

Dear Sir—Inclosed find one dol- 
lar, for which please insert the ac- 
companying Farm adv. two insertions 
in your paper. 

I have received more good re- 
sults from your paper than all others 
in Pittsburg. 

J. L. BIGGERSTAFF. 
Darlington, 
ver Co., Pa, 





C. J. BILLSON, Manager Foreign Advertising Dept., 


Tribune Bullding, 
MEW YORK. 


Tribune Bullding, 
CHICAGO. 
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time will come when they will. We 
have encouragement in the experience 
of Belgium. Belgium has relatively to 
her area a larger population than any 
country in the worl There agriculture 
is at its best; but in spite of that agri- 
culture they lack food. The United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
been very active in popularizing corn 
in Belgium, and during the last ten 
years they have popularized it to such 
an extent that Belgium consumes two 
pounds per capita of corn. If the rest 
of Europe were to consume corn at 
that rate our crop would not go around. 
That gives you an idea of the commer- 
cial value of corn. The corn crop for 
the last few years averaged twelve to 
thirteen bushels of wheat, while corn 
averaged twenty-five, the acre. Now, 
we can grow instead of twenty-five, one 
hundred bushels, four-fold. Wheat ex- 
hausts the soil very rapidly. Corn sends 
its roots down deep. It commences its 
active growth when wheat ceases to 
grow. Corn grows so rapidly that you 
can hear it grow at night; it will grow 
three inches at night, not in the day- 
time; it swallows its food in the day- 
time; after the wheat has ceased to 
grow, the corn begins feeding. The 
microbes do this; they change insoluble 
a age into soluble nitrogen, and thus 
enable the corn to take it up. The corn 
in this way gets its supply of nitrogen 
from the soil, and the ioomer is not re- 
quired to furnish it. Dr. Vereker, the 
chemist of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety of England, made this experiment. 
He added 150 pounds of nitrate of soda. 
That would be about—let us see—22%4 
pounds of nitrogen. And he added the 
full supply of potash and phosphoric 
acid. He added that small amount of 
nitrogen, and the yield increased from 
fifteen to thirty bushels. Now, if he 
had put corn on that field, it could 
have utilized the insoluble nitrogen in 
the soil which the wheat had been un- 
able to ct. The farmer does not need 
to supply but one-quarter of the ni- 
trogen to corn that he does to wheat, 
and your crop of corn contains more ni- 
trogen than wheat. In that way, the 
corn going down deep, beyond the 
reach of the wheat, makes it a renovat- 
ing crop. It has also been proved by 
experiments, as in Belgium, that corn is 
a popular Seong crop. We have prac- 
tically a monopoly of corn in this coun- 
try; it cannot be grown in England. Dr. 
Lord says he tried, but had to give it 
up. The only competitor we have is 
South America, and her competition is 
insignificant. The fact that we grow 
four-fifths of the world’s crops shows 
that. Now, we can feed the world on 
corn; we cannot feed them for a long 
time on wheat. So, Mr. Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, we want you to 
popularize corn. If you can only get 
oe world to eat corn, we can feed them 


The next speaker was Dr. Willis 
L. Moore, Chief of the Weather 
Bureau at Washington: 


I am going to subscribe two meteoro- 
logical conditions that are peculiar to our 
continent. In what we call low pres- 


sure, the area rotates about a vertical 
axis drawn inwards towards the centre, 
and the atmosphere rotates about that 
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vertical axis. 


That system of rotation 
is practically eastward, always eastward, 
The air is drawn inward towards the 
centre, and, cooling by expansion, pre- 
cipitation takes place, and you get rain, 
Now, as a converse to that low pressure, 


in high pressure the air rotates in the 
opposite direction; the air is pulled 
ownward from above until it strikes 
the earth, and that is high pressure. 
When that high pressure system ro- 
tates with great velocity, it draws down 
great volumes of cold air from above 
the clouds, and we get a cold wave. The 
change of temperature is entirely a pro- 
duct of motion, one of the dynamics of 
motion, and the system of motion always 
originates in the Northwest; but it is 
the system that gives the cold, the sys- 
tem of drawing air from above. It is 
not the cold air of the Northwest, but 
the cold air from up here, above the 
clouds. We know that this high pres- 
sure aids in drawing down the cool air 
from above and scatters the carbonic 
acid gas and decaying organic matter; 
and we know that the cold wave created 
by this high pressure is distinctly Amer- 
ican; nowheie else on earth—unless it 
be the stepnes of Russia—is this phe- 
nomenon manifested. I am of the opin- 
ion that the American cold wave is one 
of the most beneficent gifts of nature; 
it exhilarates, it gives us more oxygen, 
and the abnormal high electrical poten- 
tial that always accompanies such air 
invigorates man and all other animals. 
Let no man despise the American cold 
wave. Much of the physical and moral 
and mental energy that has made this 
country great was ‘born in the activity 
and energy of the cold north wind. The 
northern branch of the human race, 
whence came our forefathers, have al- 
ways migrated against the wind, and we 
ourselves have grown strong and more 
resourceful against the most determined 
opposition. The civilizations oo 
along the northerly latitudes, produc; 
ing an abundance of cereal crops, have 
been civilizations the most enduring. 
Between these two great oceans, wit 
two thousand miles of fertile plains, 
with ten thousand miles of great navi- 
gable rivers draining the most fertile 
agricultural region in the world, with 
hundreds of thousands of miles of steam 
railroads, with five magnificent inland 
seas, and, finally, a climate unrivalled 
for quality and diversity and produc- 
tiveness, the human mind is utterly be- 
wildered by the magnificence of that 
great continental area. Within the next 
quarter century there will have come 
on this continent the greatest aggrand- 
izement of wealth and power ever known 
within a like period in any country of 
the world. J 

The speaker who followed was 
Frank I. Long, president of the 
Frank B. White Company, Chica- 
go, and an authority upon agricul- 
tural mediums and methods: 


I take it that the object of this meet- 
ing is to discuss how a large propor- 
tion of the money the farmer earns and 
spends may be diverted into the chan- 
nels of trade, here represented. In 
order to arrive at any intelligent conclu- 
sion, it is necessary that we ‘understand 
the farmer, his methods of life and his 
habits of thought. There seem to 
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eral ideas of the American farm- 

S: On the one hand, we find a c 
of city folk, educated very largely by 
the comic weeklies and the funny men 
of the daily press, who imagine that 
the farmer is a Rube who either retains 
his money with all the adhesiveness of 
a sticking plaster, or else parts with 
it upon the slightest provocation for 
gold bricks, green goods or other wares 
carried in stock by bunco and confidence 
men. In my work as an advertising 
man, 1 have discovered that a great 
many advertisers—shrewd,  far-seeing 
business men, even some who have had 
the advantage of a farm rearing, have 
been misled into this erroneous idea. 
On the other hand, we have a class of 
people who believe, or affect to believe, 
that the farmer is the embodiment of 
all the virtues which are possible in this 
wicked world. From these people, the 
farmer receives many pattings on the 
back, especially along about election 
time. The stump speaker, the lawyer, 
the professional politician, the clergyman 
and especially the editor, are very pro- 
fuse in the tributes they pay to the 
“horny handed son of toil who tickles 
Mother Earth with the hoe that she may 
blossom as the rose.” They affect to 
believe that there is some inherent vir- 
tue in the cultivation of the soil, and 
that because a man is a farmer, he is 
not as other men are, but is a being 
apart from his fellow. I need not say 
to you that the farmer is neither of these 
things. He is not a yokel nor a Rube. 
Neither is he a superior creature. I 
have no eulogy to pronounce upon him 
nor upon his work. I recognize as fully 
as anyone his limitations and his short- 
me but the fact remains, and is 
eternally true—however trite it may 
have become from much use in political 
speeches—that the prosperity of our 
country rests upon the prosperity of 
the farmer. How the farmer spends his 
money interests all of us, because soon- 
er or later that money passes through 
our hands. It reminds me of the old 
story of the small boy who was—as most 
healthy small boys are—of~-an inquisi- 
tive turn of mind. He asked questions. 
¢ day he came to his father with this: 

“Dad, where do eggs come from?” 

oh’ my son, hens lay them.” 

“Well, wuee do hens come from?” 

“Why, they are hatched from eggs.” 

“Humph,” said the boy, and was si- 
lent for a time. Then he blurted out, 
“Well, say Dad, who started that game 
anyway?” 

t seems to me that the farmer and 
the farmer’s money play very much the 
same kind of game. You pay the baker 
for his bread; the baker pays the miller 
for his four; the miller pays the farm- 
er for his wheat; the farmer pays 
you for his suit of clothes, and so 
on—a ceaseless round. We are an ag- 
ricultural people, and with all due re 
spect to the amazing accomplishments 
of our manufacturers who have invaded 
the markets of the world; withall respect 
to the wise statesmanship that has made 
the magnificent achievements of the 
American business world, the fact still 
remains that the unparalleled prosperity 
we are enjoying at the present time, has 
its basis in the prosperity of the Ameri- 
can farmer. I need not tell you that in 
this year of grace 1903, the American 
farmer is prosperous. He has money to 


spend. It is difficult, perhaps, for the 
man who is not in close touch with the 
agricultural interests, to realize the re- 
markable change which has taken place 
in farming communities within the past 
ten years. Ten years ago the voice of 
the calamity howler was heard in the 
land. Even the most conservative farm- 
er had grave doubts of the future. If 
he were fortunate enough to make any 
money, ke clung to it with tenacity. He 
made no improvements on his farm 
other than those which were absolutely 
necessary. He withdrew, to the extent 
of his ability, money from circulation, 
and instead of depositing it in a bank, 
he allowed it to repose in an old stock- 
ing or in a tin coffee pot. To-day that 
condition is entirely a thing of the past. 
The American farmer, whatever his 
politics, believes in himself, in his coun- 
try and in the future, and while he is 
not skimping and saving as he once did 
from absolute necessity, he is counting 
on being a farmer in this generation 
and in generations yet to come. The 
time was, when it was the ambition of 
nine farmers out of ten to get their boys 
off the farm, to send them to the city, 
to crowd them into mercantile or pro 
fessional life. A radical change has 
taken place in this respect. The farm- 
er has learned that business methods, 
applied to his business, will give him as 
large a percentage of returns as any 
ordinary business in the world; conse- 
quently he is encouraging his boys to 
remain on the old farm or to obtain a 
new farm. In order that the rising 
generation shall remain on the farm, 
the sensible farmer appreciates that they 
must have more of the comforts and lux- 
uries of life. In order that he him- 
self shall not be compelled to move off 
the old farm and go to town to die 
amid unusual and strange surroundings, 
the farmer is advancing his scale of liv- 
ing. He has been helped in this by the 
marvelous development of the whole 
ag 2 in the past decade; the Rural 
Free Delivery System; the Interfarm 
Telephone; the Interurban Electric 
roads, which not only supply means of 
ready transportation, but also bring 
light and power to the farmer’s very 
door. The notable improvements in 
farm machinery lessen the labor of the 
farm, giving the farmer time for other 
things than the mere drudgery of phy- 
sical toil; the Good Roads movement so 
ably championed by our National De- 
partment of Agriculture; the system of 
centralized rural schools, and other in- 
fluences which we need not mention 
here, have combined to make the farm- 
er a better customer for every good 
thing. ‘They have enabled him to in- 
crease his income and at the same time 
have broadened his ideas, making of 
him a better citizen, a more intelligent 
man. The result is, that to-day he is 
buying very much the same that the 
city family buys. He is forming new 
habits of buying; he is in an unusual re- 
ceptive mood—he is open to suggestions. 
Tiow to reach the farmer is, in a sense, 
a simple matter, from the fact that 
there is a class of publications which 
appeal to him and his entire family with 
unusual force. Too high tribute cannot 
be paid to the Agricultural Press as a 
factor in the development of the — 
cultural interests of the country. It has 
accomplished more than any other class 
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of publications in the world in advanc- 
ing the best interests of those to whom 
it appeals. It has been able to do this 
because the good agricultural paper 
edited by the broad-minded, progressive, 
intelligent, honest individual becomes 
in a sense a member of the farmer’s 


family. It is looked up to and respect- 
ed as a guide, a counsellor and a 
friend. It lays down the law and gos- 


pel to the farmer and his whole familv, 
and touches every department of their 
life. It is carefully studied from the 
first page to the last, we the ad- 
vertisements. The farmer reads adver- 
tisements. More than that, he studies 
them. We had a striking illustration 
of this fact in our own office a week 
or two ago. We started a Western man- 
ufacturer of agricultural implements in 
a select list Do agricultural papers, ad- 
vertising windmills. The space used 
was twenty-eight lines single column. 
The entire ad was given to a little talk 
on good windmills, but under the ad- 
dress, we added a line saying that these 
oe also manufactured wood saws, 

ilers, fanning mills, and one or two 
other articles for the farmer’s use. The 
ad was illustrated with a good cut of 
a windmill and was intended to appeal 
especially to windmill buyers, as the 
advertiser had no desire to push his 
other lines at the present time. But to 
his surprise, he received almost as many 
inquiries for wood saws as he did for 
windmills, proving conclusively that the 
advertisement was carefully read—fine 
type and all—not only by men in the 
market for a windmill, but probably by 
a vast majority of the readers ~ g the 
paper in which the advertisement ap- 
peared. There is a reason why the 
farmer reads an advertisement more 
carefully than does the city man. You 
come down Broadway some morning, and 
your eye is attracted by a display in one 
of the shop windows. It may be a 
showing of silverware. You may or 
may not be interested in silverware, 
nevertheless if the display is an attrac- 
tive one, you give it more than a pass- 
ing glance. ou may even stop before 
the window and spend a few moments 
of your valuable time in inspecting the 
wares therein offered. he city woman 
spends a great deal of time “shopping.” 

hey are attracted by the display of 
goods; they want to know what the pre- 
vailing styles are; they want to become 
familiar with new fabrics and their 
prices, and they spend many hours in 
tours of inspection. The farmer does 
not walk down Broadway every morn- 
ing. The farmer’s wife cannot jump on 
a street car and visit Altman’s or Wana- 
maker’s every other day, but the farmer 
and his wife want to know what is 
being offered in the markets of the 
country, and they turn to the advertis- 
ing columns of their favorite farm pa- 
per just as surely as you stop before 
a good display on Broadway, or as your 
wife pays a fortnightly visit to the 
shopping districts. he farmer is not 
an indolent man; he has his share of the 
world’s work to do, but from the very 
nature of his calling, he may and does 
spend a greater portion of his leisure 
by his own fireside, which affords him 
more time to read his paper, and his 
whole family has more time to devote 
to reading, which is another reason wh 
they carefully study advertisements. It 
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single farmer in_the country thro 
the Agricultural Press. There may 
farmers here and there who do not 
habitually read farm papers, but you 
will find in every community that every 
man of - & weight or standing is a 
pu. subscriber to one or more of the 
eading agricultural papers, and these 
are the men whom it pays the advertiser 
to reach, from the very fact that they 
are leaders in their respective communi- 
ties. We all believe that for a man 
who is conducting a legitimate business, 
a satisfied customer is the best ad- 
vertisement. This is true in the city, 
It is doubly true in the country. A 
satisfied customer in the country is a 
ten times better advertisement than the 
same satisfied customer in the city, be 
cause in the country, everybody knows 
everybody else’s business. It Jones 
buys his wife a new steel range, every- 
body in the neighborhood knows about 
it within a few days. They not only 
know that the Joneses have a new 
range, but they know of whom it was 
purchased; they know the name of the 
range; they know the approximate pri 
and within a week or two they wil 
know whether Mrs. Jones is thoroughly 
satisfied with that range or not. hen 
the farmers’ wives get together with 
their afternoon Se their small talk 
is devoted very largely to the minutiae 
of their daily lives. The discuss 
everything about the house from soa 
to carpets, and Mrs. Jones tells exactly 
how much Mr. Jones pee for his last 
suit of clothes, and what a bargain he 
got. This may be trivial talk—we will 
not discuss that—we will not compare it 
with talk of scandal, but the. faci re 
mains that it is all good advertising for 
the business man who satisfies Jones and 
Jones’s wife. We believe that the 
general advertiser who appeals to the 
public at large through the medium of 
the ular magazines is missing un- 
usual oppcrtunities when he neglects to 
make a special - ge to the farmers of 
the country. Of course there are some 
things which cannot be profitably ex- 
ploited among farmers, but if your pro- 
position is one that adds to the comfort 
of living, that facilitates the daily rou- 
tine of lite, that adds in any way to 
the happiness of mankind, the farmer 
wants it and a judicious campaign will 
very soon demonstrate whether you are 
on the right track or not in appealing 
to the rural resident. The agricultura 
paper stands in a class by itself, and t 
advertisements which you place in it, 
should be built especially for the agri- 
cultural papers. It is not often that the 
general advertiser, who is using a line 
of standard magazines and at the same 
time a list of daily papers, uses the 
same copy in both classes of publica- 
tions. either should he attmept to 
reach the farmer with the same copy 
that he uses in the popular magazine. 
The farmer, in the main, is not given 
to romantic fancies. He is a matter-of- 
fact gentleman, and in your advertise- 
ments you should employ first, last and 
all the time, facts. In a magazine ad- 
vertisement, the best part of the adver- 
tisement is often what you leave un- 
said; the thing zoe simply suggest; the 
inference you allow the reader to draw 
for himself. You cannot safely do 
this in an advertisement in the Agricul- 


is not possible, perhaps, to reach rough 
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tural Press. You must tell your whole 
story as completely as possible without 
over-coloring or exaggeration, but with 
full detail. Do not be afraid of fine 
type. lf you succeed in interesting a 
man, he will read your story, and the 
more facts you put in it and the hard- 
er you bear down on these facts, the 
more likely you are to secure an order 
from him. hen we say that we 
should hardly use the same advertise- 
ment in the farm press that we shouid 
use in the magazines, we do not mean 
that advertisements less attractive or 
less skillfully constructed, will answer 
for the farmer. If anything, even 
greater attention must be given to de- 
tails, for the farmer and his family ex- 
amine the details more closely. They 
discuss advertisements; they criticize 
the illustrations; they weigh the mean- 
ing of the words. As they demand facts 
in the text, they demand realism in the 
illustrations. A poster horse or a pur- 
ple cow—however artistic in its execu- 
tion—means nothing to the farmer. He 
wants to feel sure that the man who 
wrote the advertisement and the man 
who made the picture, knew what they 
were about. He doesn’t want to see a 

avin pictured on a horse’s nose. The 
illustration must really illustrate. 
Gentlemen, if any one of you will walk 
through one of the big mail order houses 
of Chicago with me and note the im- 
mense stock of goods they carry, com- 
prising every imaginable commodity un- 
der the sun—all sold direct to the farm- 
er, you will decide that there is nothing 
for which the farmer cannot, will not 
and does not spend his money. The 
farmer has his own habits of thought— 
his own habits of purse, and a little 
special study may be necessary to appre- 
ciate and master his individuality—but 
once mastered ,a rich reward awaits the 
man of faith who has the courage to 
“go up into this promised land flowing 
with milk and honey.” 

Prof. Willis G. Johnson—It was the 
unanimous opinion of the judges of the 
World’s Fair that American education 
was better than that of any other coun- 
try. That was an opinion not formed 
by American educators alone, but by 
men coming to study our various sys- 
tems. We , a in this country 472 re- 
ligious institutions, 157 seminaries, 785 
law, medical, theological and other in- 
stitutions. We have 18,000,000  stu- 
dents. Of this number, 16,000,000 be- 
long to the common schools. Out of 
this stupendous number nearly one-half, 
or 7,000,000, coming from the farm di- 
rect. With this enormous school sys- 
tem, the agricultural side interests us 
most. There never has been a _ time 
when there was such universal inter- 
est in agricultural education as at pres- 
ent. There never was such a call for 
technical literature. There never was 
a time in the history of this country 
cr in the history of any other country 
when the right Literature, the literature 
of the best type, was called for in such 
great quantities in the rural districts as 
at present. The greatest, triumphs have 
been made along this line within the 
past ten or fifteen years. In the early 
60’s by national legislation there were 
set aside 75,000,000 acres of public 
lands to be applied to public education. 
As a consequence there has been built 
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A system of eqpicuhors education 
which never will equalled in any 
other country. We have sixty-five col- 
leges of agriculture in the United States, 
and the value of their equipment is $68,- 
000,000. They have an annual income 
of $8,000,000. They have an income 
from various other funds of $2,000,000. 
But in addition to this system of edu- 
cation, has been the establishment of 
the experimental stations. Six stations 
were established in 1888; at the present 
time we have sixty experiment_stations, 
one in each State and in each Territory, 
and by the recent enactments we have 
one in Porto Rico, one in the Philip- 
pines, and one in far-away Alaska, and 
still another in Hawaii. e are grad- 
ually building up a system of scientific 
agricultural education which other coun- 
tries are coming to study that they may 
carry into effect some of the methods 
we are so successfully using and de- 
veloping. The National overnment 
gives to these stations $15,000 a year 
or conducting purely scientific experi- 
ments upon which our system of agri- 
culture rests. Another significant tac- 
tor is the astounding increase of knowl- 
edge on the part of the farmer. We see 
standing before him one-half of all the 
periodicals in the world, made, printed 
and distributed within his own domain. 

_ the 40,000 periodicals in the entire 
universe, more than 21,000 are published 
in this country, and more than 14,000 
of those are weeklies, and it is the great 
bulk of the weeklies that reach the 
farmer, and that one point, gentlemen 
we, as advertising agents or agricultural 
editors, should let sink deep down in 
our minds. We should realize the sig- 
nificance of the rapidly-inci~ssing trol- 
ley lines reaching into the rural dis- 
tricts. It means that more daily papers 
are taken by the rural population; it 
means a rapid increase in the circula- 
tion of purely agricultural literature. 
I want to impress wpon you three great 
points: First, from the standpoint of 
numbers, the farmers of this country 
stand paramount above all others. Sec- 
ondly, from the standpoint of wealth, 
the farmers stand on a pyramid far 
ahove the Sphinx. From the standpoint 
of production and the value of those pro- 
ducts the farmer has no superior. nd 
as a consequence we have built up a 
pyramid which we might represent cov- 
ering the entire island of Manhattan 
with a base composed of the crops o 
last year. Spread over the island, if 
you will, 16,000,000 bales of cotton, and 
on top of this pile at your leisure 464,- 
000,000 pounds of barley, and pile on 
top of this our friend, Prof. Mapes’ 
great staple crop, of which we are so 
particularly fond. Pile on that, if you 
will, 2,500,000,000 bushels of corn, the 
product of 1902. And still more let 
us pile up 988,000,000 bushels of oats; 
and, to cap the climax, far beyond the 
reqoa of the weather prophet, let us 
still put another pile there, 670,000,000 
bushels of wheat; and, on top of all, 
let us seat the highest Es of Amer- 
ican civilization, the American farmer. 
This, gentlemen, is to my mind the 
foundation of the subject which we have 
been discussing to-night, and if I were 
to crown the imperial one who repre- 
sents this enormous product, I would 
take the $500,000,000 which he has as a 
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surplus this year over and above the FIRST SEE WHERE YOU’RE AT— 
products of 1901, and buy all the crown THEN ADVERTISE. 
jewels and put them on the head of [ should advise nobody to spend one 
the American farmer. In addition—Mr. cent in advertising unless such expendi- 
| Chairman, I have mentioned only the tyre has a definite end in sight. If 
H products from the field—I have said g miller adds a scroll mill to his equip- 
i nothing about the value of these farms. ment, it is because he has studied the 
‘ Mr. Myrick said there were 6,000 farms proposition and reached the conclusion 
| 
| 
ie 
| 
y 
if 
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in this country. Those farms represent that he will get results that will pay 
in value $17,000,000,000. With the g profit on the investment. He should 
products on these farms, the American jot invest money in advertising with- 
farmer is worth $20,500,000,000. And oyt as definite an end in mind. The 
when in addition to the crops which he advertising should be as much a part 
produces, you take into account the live- of the sales effort as the scroll or any 
stock he owns, you must see him stand- other machine is a part of the producing 
ing in the midst of this pyramid sur- machinery. A good deal of advertising 
rounded by 17,000,000 horses, by 62,- doesn’t pay; but of that which is un- 
000,000 sheep, backed up by 63,000,000 profitable nearly all is so because it is 
swine, and following those, 17,000,000 not logically done, nor studied or han- 
dairy cows, and on top of that 17,000,000 dled like any other business proposition 
of other cattle to produce meat and beef. and made to fit into the sales system 
But to supply spring chicken in addi- as it should. Don’t advertise to see 
tion, you must add 240,000,000 chickens, what will happen. Study the proposi- 
the product of the American farmer. tion; decide what you can reasonably do, 


Hi Remarks were also made by W. how much and what kind of advertising 





i will do it, and then make the advertis- 
ih Atlee Burpee and other speakers. ing do it. Too much advertising effort 
1 President Daniels announced that is scattered or misdirected. Many who 


: : © no systematic advertising, fritter 
by special arrangement with Dr. away several hundred dollars a year in 


Hi: Moore the Weather Bureau will desultory methods—calendars, novelties 
ha furnish cold waves to the New and schemes of one kind or another 


Hi York Central during the coming that are adopted with no definite goal in 
view and are not followed up with col- 
ri summer, and that these cold waves lateral, endeavor to effect bales. The 


will follow immediately in the effort is neither concentrated nor logical. 
rear of all fast trains to the St. —7he Roller Mill. 

Hi; Louis exposition. This special _. Ir you start a wagon down hill it goes 
. service will be enjoyed by no other itself, but if you want it to go up hill 


ie ‘ : . you must keep a pushin’ and a pullin’— 
i railroad. The Club then adjourn it is the same way with your business.— 


ed. White’s Sayings. 











“The Great Daily of the Great Northwest.’’ 





Here’s the class of readers that pays the advertiser 
best. 

In Minneapolis there is but ONE newspaper that is 
delivered regularly every evening to the homes of the 
masses and classes. Experienced advertisers know 
this paper. 


THEMINNEAPOLISJOURNAL 


appeals forever to the thinking, working and buying 
classes of Minneapolis. 
‘Don’t you want to reach these people? 


M. LEE STARKE, 
Tribune Building, 3 ; 
Vibaee Contes . Mgr. General Advertising, Tribune Building 
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WEEKLY AD 
CONTEST 


For the purpose of fostering 
an ambition to produce good 
advertisements, retail and 
others — PRINTERS’ INK con- 
ducts this weekly contest. 

Any reader or person may 
send an ad which he or she 
notices in any newspaper for 
entry. 

Reasonable care should be 
exercised to send what seem to 
be good advertisements. Each 
week one ad will be chosen 
which is thought to be superior 
to any other submitted in the 
same week. The ad so chosen 
will be reproduced in PRINTERS’ 
Ink, if possible, and the name of 
the sender, together with the 
name and date of the paper in 
which it had insertion, will also 
be stated. A coupon, good for 
a year’s subscription to PRINT- 
ERs’ INK, will be sent to the per- 
son who sends the best ad each 
week. Advertisements coming 
within the sense of this contest 
may be taken from any period- 
ical, and they should preferably 
be announcements of some re- 
tail business, including bank 
ads, real estate ads, druggists’ 
ads, etc. Patent medicine ads 
are barred. The sender must 
give his own name, the name 
and date of the paper in which 
the ad had insertion. All ad- 
vertisements submitted for this 
purpose must be addressed 
Werkty Ap Contest, Care 
Editor PrinTERs’ INK,10 Spruce 
Street, New York. 





Ig 
TWENTIETH WEEK. 


In response to the competition 
announced here fifty-four ads were 
received in time for report in this 
issue. The one reproduced below 
was deemed best of all submitted. 
It was sent in by C. H. James of 
Rochester, N. H., and it appeared 
in the Manchester, N. H., Union 
of April 24, 1903, where it occupied 
originally ten inches triple column 
space. A coupon as provided in 
the terms of the contest was mail- 
ed to Mr. James. The other fifty- 
three ads of the week appeared 
in the following thirty-three peri- 
odicals : 


Ann Arbor, Mich., Argus-Democrat; 
Vancouver, B. C., Daily Province: 
Grand Island, Neb., Independent ; Phil- 
adelphia, Saturday Ev ening Post; Phil- 
adelphia, Evening Bulletin; Elmer, N. 

imes ; Keouvilie, Tenn., Sentinel: 





anchester, N. H., Union; Boston, 
Globe; Detroit, Mick, Journal; Toron- 
to, Can., Evening Telegram: "Chica ‘0, 
American Artisan: Boston Post; Pile 
delphia Telegraph; Newark, 

Evening News; Memphis, Tenn., NS cade 
tar; Blackburn, Eng., Northern Daily 
The 
Caesar Misch 
Method 


We offer you every advantage to be found tn 
the best cash stores—quality, style and the lowest 
prices. 

We offer in addition the most liberal credit plan 
in America 

Come here, select what pleases you, tell the sales 
Person to charge it, and make your payments in small 
sums to suit your convenience 

No money down 

No security is asked of you—no indorsement of 
any kind—ao totes or pay orders to sign 

Yau are under no obligations to us in asking 
credit—it is simply a mutually advantageous bus> 
ness arrangement 

We. sell exsrything ti in Clothing, Hats Millie 
ery. Shoes for min, woman and child, as ‘well as 
Watches, Diamonds and Jowelry- 

Come in, ask any question you wish ds to our 
method, look over the stock, compare our prices. 

There is every reason why you shauld open an 
‘account here 


1044. 1046 Fim Street, few! Dom to the Cert Theatre 











pny {poison Mich., Daily Citi- 
gen; ork, Pearson’s Magazine ; 
afaln ‘N. . Express; he Me Lan. 
Canadian Teacher; Nyack, Even- 
ing Journal; Nyack, pm 
Star; Danbury, Conn., Wee’ Chicago, 
Inland Printer; Chicago Tribune; Mil- 
waukee Evening Wisconsin; Philadel- 
phia North American; New York Suc- 
cess; New York City Times; New York 
Delineator; Marion, O., ’ Star; New 
York City Evening Post; Chicago News, 











A PRETTY STIFF CLAIM. 
St. Louis, April 23, 1903. 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co.: 

We are in receipt of your valued favor 
of the 2oth, and also received this morn- 
ing, by express, the American Newspa- 
per Directory for 1903. 

As a matter of fact, at the present 
time, we have a larger circulation than 
pm 4 publication of any kind or class 
published west of Philadelphia, east of 
or in Philadelphia. In fact, the largest 
circulation of any publication of any 
kind or class published anywhere. We 
prove this every month, and have yet 
to hear from any publication, or pub- 
lisher, to the contrary. The very min- 
ute any publication, or publisher, takes 
exception to it, we will give them an 
opportunity to peers what we are prov- 
ing every month. Of course, according 
to the average for 1902, the American 
Directory is, no doubt, correct, and we 
have no complaint to make as to the rat- 
ing given us therein. However, it is 
our opinion that advertisers are not in- 
terested in what the circulation of a 
|  sesengage 7 was last year, or the year 

efore. If they are in the field for ad- 
vertising space, what they want to know 


is, what your circulation is now and 
will be for, say, the ensuing twelve 
months. We will make a contract such 


as no other publication in the United 
States will make with advertisers. That 
is—we agree to accept all advertisements 
sent us with the distinct and unequivo- 
cal guarantee that our circulation ex- 
ceeds one million copies every issue, 
and that we voluntarily prove it to the 
advertiser’s satisfaction every issue, or 
cancel our bill for his advertising. If 
he has already paid the bill, before the 
proofs reach him, we agree to refund 
every cent he has paid us for the ad- 
vertising. Further, we courteously re- 
quest all advertisers, and advertising 
agents, to make this a condition of con- 
tract when sending us order to insert 
advertising. You will observe that this 
is no specious guarantee clause, there 
being nothing about reductions at “pro 
rata” rates. It is a definite and spe- 
cific agreement that we prove we put 
out “over” one million copies every is- 
sue, or we do not want as much as one 
cent for the advertisement. 

We believe that the day is not far 
distant when advertisers will demand 
this kind of a guarantee in their con- 
tract from all publishers. At any rate, 
we believe that advertisers who use the 
advertising columns of the Woman’s 
Magazine are entitled to proof of cir- 
culation every issue, and we give it to 
them every issue. These should satisfy 
demands of any one, but our agreement 
is to prove to the satisfaction of the 
advertiser, and if these do not satisfy 
him, we will give him sworn circulation, 
paper bills, original postoffice receipts, 
or in fact, go to any extreme with any 
one who takes exception to our circu- 
lation statements. e are there with 
the goods, and instead of fearing in- 
vestigation, we invite it. 

We would have been in Printers’ INK 
with our advertisement before were it 
not for the fact that we were aware 
that space was traded with publications. 
Of course, we knew you would have no 
objection to accepting the cash from us, 
but at the same time we figured that 
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when we saw a certain line of adver- 
tising in a publication, that publisher 
was trading its advertising space, and 
advertisers looked upon it in the same 


way. We are } nat I extensive advertis- 
ers as you no doubt are aware, but we 
pay cash for every line we put out, and 


we demand cash for every line of ad- 
babe J that appears in our publication. 
Not only that, but we demand full pub- 
lished card rates, and there is not one 
single advertisement in the Woman’s 
Magazine at a cut rate. We do not cut 
our circulation, and we will not cut 
our rates. Yours very truly, 


THE WOMANS MAGAZINE. 
Advg.. Mar, 


THE “DEVIL’S” DUE. 
Boston, Mass., April 22, 190, 
Editor of Printers’ hae: ~~ 

_I was very much interested in an ar 
ticle, relative to the advertising of the 
Reel Shoe that appears in your issue 
of March 11, inasmuch that from June, 
1895, up to the Spring of ’99, all of the 
Regal advertising that was published and 
prepared during that period I was per- 
sonally responsible for. Your article 
bearing on the merits of their present 
style of advertising, in my opinion, is 
no more than their present style of ad- 
vertising deserves. It certainly has 
been progressive, convincing, and the 
most up-to-date shoe advertising this 
country has ever seen, but I feel justi- 
fied, nevertheless, in taking a good na- 
tured exception to a certain small por- 
tion of your article, particularly the 
following paragraph: 

_“The average man will doubtless date 
his knowledge of the Regal from the 
time when he was attracted by the buzz 
saw device, yet Regal Shoes had been 
advertised along old fashioned lines 
nearly ten years before this novelty was 
adopted.” 

I believe that Printers’ Ink believes 
in “giving the devil his dues,” and what 
is more, when you publish an article as 
you have in this instance, and in many 
other instances, it is your purport_to 

ut things exactly as they are. The 

‘act is, the average man was attracted 
to the Regal Shoe long before the Buzz 
Saw device was ever thought of. The 
Regal Shoe advertising at its first in- 
ception was different from any other 
shoe advertising ever put on the market; 
as different then, as their present style 
of advertising is different from their 
former licy. I, too, want to give the 
present Regal Shoe work all credit that 
it deserves, yet I firmly believe that 
had not years of thought and study been 
put into the development of shoe ad- 
vertising prior to the present time by 
Mr. Ey. Bliss, the brains of the Regal 
concern, I have my serious doubts as to 
whether the present line of advertising 
would have been adopted. 

Very truly yours, 


> — sa 


_———_+oe—— 
Your letters are written talk—good 
advertising is the same.—White’s Say- 
ings. 
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AN EVIL THAT (PUBLISHERS 
CREATE AND FOSTER. 
Lansinc, Mich., April 24, 1903. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In handling advertising contracts, es- 
pecially with foreign agencies, there is 
one peculiar circumstance which comes 
up occasionally which to my mind hard- 
ly seems fair to the newspaper publish- 
er. It is this: 

We receive and make a contract with 
an agency for, say, 1,000 inches of 
space to be used within one year for 
some certain advertiser. We start the 
advertising, run it for two or three 
months and get an order to discontinue. 
No new order comes. Perhaps a very 
close rate was made in view of the fact 
that the agency would use the amount 
of the contract; when if they had wanted 
to make a contract for 300 inches a con- 
siderable higher rate would have been 
asked. Has the publisher any redress? 
On the other hand, if the publisher had 
ee a contract for 1,000 inches, and 
after running a portion of the adver- 
tising, decided he wished to stop it, 
could not the agency make him Patfill 
his contract or pay damages? This is 
a rule that doesn’t seem to work both 
ways. Why, sheen’ it? 

ery truly yours, 


Tha. State Refublicn 


THE REGAL PEOPLE SHOULD 
WAKE UP. 





New York, April 27, 1903. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have read with interest in your is- 
sue of April 22nd, the letter of Mr. E. 
C. Totten in re Regal shoe advertising. 

I have had a similar experience in the 
Regal stores, more especially in the Nas- 
sau street store, and it seems to me that 
the strongest testimonial to the efficiency 
of Regal advertising and the quality of 
the Regal shoe lies in the fact that peo- 
ple will continue to patronize these 
stores and put up with the miserably in- 
adequate service which they furnish. In 
making a recent purchase in the Nassau 
street store I was not only obliged to 
wait ten or fifteen minutes before get- 
ting any attention whatever, but had to 
do y own fitting and finally when I had 
found a pair which seemed to be right, 
had to wait a quarter of an hour or so 
to get them wrapped up and get my 
change. It might be urged by the 
Regal people that I could not expect 
better service on Saturday, which is 
probably one of their busiest days, but 
from my own experience in retail stores 
I know that it is not a very difficult 
matter to pick w an extra salesman for 
emergencies. ery truly yours, 

Joun KersHaw. 





STARTLING. 
Scranton, Pa., April 24, 1903. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The communication of a Washington 
man—which is published in your issue 
of April zznd—is interesting. I found 
the same thing prevalent in the Regal 
stores in three cities. One of the busy 
clerks gave me the startling information 
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that “we never know what the company 
advertises in the, magazines.” Most 
concérns putting out the amount of ad- 
vertising that the Regal people do each 
month, would see the wisdom of keeping 
their employees informed concerning the 
goods advertised. 


Very ¢ 
\ 








TO THE 


MERIDEN PRESS 


issued daily, the American Rowspaper 
Directory for 1903 gives a circulation 
rating more than three times ter 
than is accorded to any other pe! ical 


PUBLISHED IN MISSISSIPPI. 











Acco to the American Newspaper 
ry for 1903 the 


ARKANSAS METHODIST 


published weekly, at Little Rock, has a 
circulation almost twice as large as that 
of any other daily, weekly or monthly 


ISSUED IN THE STATE. 


“| 
HARTFORD TIMES 


The American Newspaper Directory 
for 1908 accords the largest 


DAILY CIRCULATION IN CONNECTICUT 




















The State, Columbia, S.¢. 


daily published 
IN THE TWO CAROLINAS 
sonal 

















TO THE 
Evening Capital News 
Published daily, at Boise, Idaho, 
the American Newspaper Direct- 


ory for 1903 accords the largest 
circulation in Idaho. 
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GREATEST CIRCULATIONS. 


a 

Below are catalogued one hun- 
dred and two American newspa- 
pers and periodicals that not only 
claim to issue regularly as many 
as 75,000 copies, but are willing to 
make straightforward statements 
to that effect, the accuracy of 
which has in every case been regu- 
larly verified. 


DAILY, 
San Franc’o, Cal. . Examiner, 98,447 
Chicago, Ill...... ews, 304,218 
Record-Herald, 158,424 
Boston, Mass.....Globe, 196,579 
Post, 174,173 
Detroit, Mich.....Evening News, 91,067 
Kansas City, Mo..Star, 104,306 
St. Louis, Mo..... Globe-Democrat, 95,507 
Post-Dispatch, 102,134 
Republic, 109,084 
New York, N. Y..Ev’g Telegram, 151,638 
Cincinnati, O..... Post, 135,349 
Times-Star, 143,018 
Cleveland, O..... Press, 120,132 
Philadelphia, Pa.. Evening Bulletin, 130,439 
Ev’g Telegraph, 109,813 
Inquirer, 177,741 
Pittsburg, Pa..... Press, 80,239 
SUNDAY. 
Chicago, Ill......Record-Herald, 171,816 


Elgin, Ill.........Young People s W’y,205,211 


Boston, Mass..... Globe, 276,296 
Kansas City, Mo..Star, 104,948 
St. Louis, Mo....Globe-Democrat, 122,530 
Post-Dispatch, 181,171 
Republic, 113,256 


Philadelphia, Pa..Inquirer, _ 157,205 
Williamsport, Pa. Pennsylvania Grit, 147,749 
WEEKLY, 

San Franc’o, Cal. . Examiner 88.313 
Wash’gton, D. C.. National Tribune 104,599 
Indi’apolis, Ind...Ind. State Sentinel, 104,504 
Girard, Kan......Appeal to Reason, 195,309 
Boston, Mass..... Chr. Endeavor W’ld, 99,125 
Kansas City, Mo.. Journal, 161,109 


tar, 219,140 
St. Louis, Mo ....Globe-Democrat, 


124,286 
Republic, 105,616 
Lincoln, Neb.. .. Deutsch - Amerikan 
Farmer, 131,744 
Freie Presse, 132,107 


New York, N. Y..Amer. Agriculturist, 92,949 


Christian Herald, 218,434 
Collier’s Weekly, 307,554 
Outlook, 101,923 
Toledo, O........ Blade, 151,423 
Philadelphia, Pa..Forward, 195 ,868 


Saturday Evg. Post, 335,150 
Sund. School Times, ror ,315 
Young People, 92,729 
SEMI-MONTHLY. 
Chicago, Ill _.....Commercial Poultry, 84,956 
Louisville, Ky....Home and Farm, 104,289 
Springfield, Mass.Farm and Home, 366,901 
Springfield, O.... Farm and Fireside, 311,220 


MONTHLY. 
Wash’gton, D. C..Home Magazine, 153,694 
Chicago, lll....... Conkey’s Home J’1, 200,000 
Facts and Fiction, 76,625 
Home Folks, 116,833 
Oak Park, Ill.....Star Monthly, 99,166 
Des Moines, Ia... Poultry Farmer, 75,700 


LE. MER ccace Mo. Valley Farmer, 104,541 


ugusta, Me,,.... American Woman, 818,753 
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Augusta, Me......Comfort 1,274, 
Vickey 
ist, 1,486,519 
Waterville, Me....Home Queen, 442,553 
wyer Trio, 1,340,207 
Boston, Mass.....Black Cat, 139,938 


Brown Book of 
Boston 


, 410,750 
Cushman’s Couple, 750,000 
Salem, Mass ......Little Foiks, 759250 





Springfield, Mass..Good Housekeep’g, 103,666 


Pt. Huron, Mich.. Bee Hive, 


i ; 291,433 
Ladies’ Review, 112,532 
Min’polis, Minn. . Housekeeper, 209,613 
St. Louis, Mo.,..Woman’s Farm 
Journal, 304,167 
Woman’s M’g’zine, 908,333 
Lincoln, Neb..... Modern Woodman, 749,326 
Royal Neighbor, 123,084 
Omaha, Neb...... Sovereign Visitor, 195,000 
Dansville, N. Y..Normal Instructor, 120,500 
New York, N. Y..Am. Messenger, 75,416 
Argosy, 276,583 
Cheerful Moments, 208,333 
Delineator, 721,909 
Designer, 221,929 
Everybody’s Mag., 159,455 
Frank Leslie’s Pop- 
ular Monthly, 204,621 
Gardiner’s Mag., 126,829 
Gentlewoman, 400,000 
Good Literature, 440,500 
Home Monthly, 400,000 
Household, 120,000 
Ladies’ World, 488 667 


McCall’s Magazine, 320,833 
McClure’s Mag., — 364,629 
Metropolitan ‘and 
Rural Home, 500,000 
Modern Stories, 277,000 
Munsey’s Magazine, 603,350 
—— Monthly, 400,000 
People’s Home J’l, 493,916 
Pictorial Review, 78,650 
Springfield, O .... Farm News, 100,500 
oman’s Home 


Companion, 362,666 
Philadelphia, Pa.. Farm Journal, 528,127 
Ladies’ Home J’l, 937,559 


Among the one hundred and 
fifty-six American newspapers and 
periodicals supposed to print more 
than 75,000 copies regularly there 
are fifty-four concerning which the 
editor of the latest issue of the 
American Newspaper Directory 
did not succeed in obtaining defi- 
nite information as to the number 
of copies they really do issue. A 
list of these is given below. 

MONTHLY. 


Washington, D.C. National Hibernian, 
Chicago, Ill ...... Household Guest. 
oman’s World. 





Spencer, Ind ..... Agriculture] Epitomist. 
Augusta, Me .....Lane’s List. 
Boston, Mass..... Fashion Trio. 


Battle Creek, Mich, Pilgrim. 
Port Huron, Mich.Michigan Maccabee. 
Floral Park, N. Y.Mayflower. 
Irvington, N. Y ..Cosmopolitan. 
New York, N. Y..American Monthly Review 
PA. — s 
ntur zine. 
amen. New Monthly 
Magazine. 
Hearthstone. 
Housewife. , 




















New York, N. Y..Pearsen’s Magazine. 
Scribner’s Magazine. 
Strand Magazine. 


Success. 
Sunday School Journal. 
World Wide Missions. 
Rochester, N. Y..Green’s Fruit Grower. 
Cincinnati, O.....Home Courier. 
La Park, Pa...... Park’s Floral Magazine. 
Madison, Wis.....American Thresherman. 
SEMI-MONTHLY. 
Indi’apolis, Ind...Up-to-Date Farming and 
Gardening. 
WEEKLY, 
icago, Ill......Epworth Herald. 
_ Ram’s Horn. 
Boston, Mass.....Youth’s Companion. 
New York, N. Y..Sabbath Reading. 


Utica, N. Y..... »-Saturday Globe. 

Cincinnati, O..... Enquirer. 

Cleveland, O.... .Ohio Farmer. 
SUNDAY, 


Boston, Mass..... Herald. 
New York, N. Y..American and Journal. 
Herald. 


Sun. 
World. 
Cincinnati, O..... Enquirer. 
Philadelphia, Pa.. Record. 
TRI-WEEKLY, 
New York, N. Y..World, 
DAILY, 
Chicago, Ill...... American, 
Boston. Mass..... Herald, 
New York, N. Y..American. 
Evening Journal. 
Herald, 


News. 

Sun. 

Evening Sun. 

Times, 

World. 

Evening World. 
Philadelphia, Pa..Record. 

It will be noticed there appear 

among the publications that give 
out no definite information about 
their circulation the names of no 
less than ten daily papers of prime 
importance, several of which might 
popularly be supposed to have a 
larger circulation than any other 
daily issued in the city wher@ pub- 
lished, although such is not the 
fact, except may be in the case of 
the New York Evening Journal or 
the evening edition of the New 
York World. 
_ Among the weeklies and month- 
lies the names of those who are 
reticent about conveying definite 
information are not so uniformly 
conspicuous for long established 
reputation but include a larger pro- 
portion of periodicals of rapid 
growth and nominal subscription 
rates. 

In the Directory the papers and 
periodicals composing this reticent 
class all have a circulation rating 
by letter and the Directory editor 
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explains on the front cover of his 
book : 





LETTER RATINGS ARE GIVEN ONLY TO 
PAPERS THAT WILL NOT OR DO NOT 
FURNISH INFORMATION UPON WHICH 
AN EXACT AND DEFINITE RATING MAY 
BE BASED, 








It is thought that among the pa- 
pers having letter ratings enumer- 
ated above there is one daily, one 
tri-weekly, as many as six weekly 
and a still larger number of 
monthly publications that do not 
at present issue so many as 75,000 
copies, although they continue to 
receive the “A” rating in the Di- 
rectory on account of a tendency 
to believe that a paper that has 
once had a large circulation ‘must 
still have a large circulation even 
though the publisher fails to put 
any such claim on file. There is 
an agricultural aphorism that what 
will grow in a year will rot in a 
year. It applies equally well to 
periodicals. The circulation ob- 
tained by push and energy requires 
energy and push to sustain it. 

—_+o+—__—_ 


ANTICIPATE the questions people are 
apt to ask about your goods and answer 
them in your advertising before they 
are asked.—Jed Scarboro. 





Ir there be such a stunt as turning 
over in one’s grave, Robert Bonner must 
have done it several times as he watched 
the down-grade of the Ledger, which it 
was his life work to build—New York 
Press. 


—————p>—__—_—_ 
WALL STREET ITEM, ILLUS- 
TRATED. 





ENORMOUS SUMS HANDLED. 
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Nore.—Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who, 


according to the 1903 issue of the American pe 
“ne edition of the Directory a detailed circulation statement, duly si; 
ublishers who believe that an 


hese are fhe pays h regarded the 
to know what he pays his hard cash 
e 
number in brac 
the details of the publication’s characte: 


or. 


black ures denote the average issue for the 
by denotes the page in the L meees 


News r Directory, have submitted for 
ed and dated. 


vertiser has a right 


Fa indicated. The light faced 
ewspaper Directory ich con- 


Advertisements under this caption wili also ‘be accepted from Ned wold ma to which the 


ae Newspaper rey accords the sign ( 


o the so-cal i mage. Geneeing 


ifica 





uperior excellence in mage = ys oe cir 
tion, if entitled as above, 


cents per line under a YEARLY at my $20.80 for a full 


year, 10 per cent discount if ae wy in advance. 


es. 
San Franeltseo, Call, d’ 
els. wc tor 1902, @ y. ot frag 
COLO 
Denver, Post, daily. R. E. Babcock, publish 
er. Average for 1902, 82,171 (97). 
CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford. an” W.O,Burr. Average 
for 1902, 16,172 (ill 


DISTRICT OF COLWHEA. 
Washington Fv. Star. a ee ‘v. Star News- 
paper Co. Average for 1902, 1902, 8 748 (@ ©) (122). 


National Tribune, weekly. McElroy & Shoppell. 
Average for 1902, 104,59 (123). 
FLORIDA. 
Pensa ie, Journal, Sats. Journal Co, Av- 
erage ° for I ie, 2,441 (131). 


ILLINOIS. 
ane Citizen, weekly. Citizen Co. Year end- 
» 1902, no issue less th ess than 1,000 “ 


yr Sn Bakers’ Helper, r, monthly. 
Clissold. Average = 1 = age (OO) am. 
paises. Breeders iti Sanders 
Pub. Co. Average for00s, 02 60,052 (167). Average 
JSirst 15 weeks, 1903, 66,416. 


Chicago, Irrigation Age, monthly, D. H. An- 
derson. ‘Average for 1902, wr 1902, 14,166, (181). 

Chicago, Live Stock Rep Report, weekly. John 
Sey, Jr. Average for 7 - F wa” (i71). For 
he first 1 three months hs of 1908, 


Tribune, daily 1 daily nal Co. In 1902, 
yA (OO) «ie. 


INDIANA. 
ing Club, monthly. art for 


we Fame tani” 
ae 


Year 
onan are Sek. 5% 21 is. oy Te bes. (260). 


IOWA. 


Hawk-' ety. J. L. Waite. 
A br 1908, 6818 cake), 


Des Moines, Cosmopolitan Osteopath, m 
ly. Still College. Average f for “" 9,666 ae). 


Sheldon, Sun, d’y and w’ and w ay. . A. Carson. 
Average for 1902, d’y 486, w’ly 2,544 (323). 
KANSAS. 
Atehison, Globe, A E. W. Howe. Asserts, 
tn June, 1902, not as low as 4,500 for sev’l yrs. (834). 
KENTUCKY. 
Oleve Breckenri Ne roa » & 
D Babbage. Av verage tow fie. 2,248 (368 ’ 
MAINE. 
Bangor, Commercial. 47, and w’y. J. P. Bass & 
Co. Average d’y for 1927, 102 7,546, w’y 29,012 (392). 
Lewiston, Evening Journ yet. average 
for 1902, 6,640 (@@), weekly kly 1 ss OO 
Phillips, Maine Woods, weekly. J. W. ser 
ett. Average for 1902, 5,416 6 Gv). 


Spreck- 
S’y Peieed Teo). 


1908 "BS-BOL Ch 


A net 











MARYLAND. 
Baltimore, News, ° 
g Co. Average I ‘at SSS (08 


Farmer and Planters’ Guide, saconel . Geo. 
O. Gover. Average tor 1902, 18,827 (403). 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Beston, Evenin: ily. Bost 
Transcript ist @©o) (412). 


E Bows Pub- 


@ Transcri: 
Co. Avg. for 1902, for 1902, 


Post, daily. Average for for 1902, 174,178 (413) 
Largest p . Mm. Or a. m. sale in mwa New Engin . 


East Northfield, Record of Christian 
mo, Av.for yr. en he ie, 1903, BOE AI ass 


Salem, Little Folks, mo. as: 8. E. 
’ or it0n, ¢8, P by o 


Cassino. Average for 1 
Woreester, Evening Post, Post, dail 
Post Co, Average for “008, 10.556 | ‘a 


MICHIGAN. 
Detroit, Times, daily. Detroit Times Co. Av- 
ame for 1902, 27,657 (450). 
Grand Rapids, Herald. dail Eugene D. 
Conger. Average for 1902, 20,1 6 (456 )- 


MINNESOTA. 
Minneapolis, Journal, dail Journal Print- 
ing Co. For 1902, 64,628 (495). 
Northwestern Miller, weekly. Miller Publish- 
ing Co, Average for 1908, 4,200 (© ©) (497). 
Svenska Amerikanska Posten, weekly. 8. J. 
Turnblad. Av. for 1902, 1902, 47,075 (4 97). 


Minneapolis, Tribune, d daily. Average for 
1902, ia, 6, SF. Sunday, "58,5803 Farmers’ Tri- 
—— 74,714 (496). 


blican and F Herald, daily. Aver- 
(612). Guarantees 4,000 or 1903, 


MISSOURI. 
St. gocoph, Medica) Herald, month! 


age yo 1908 "8.20 


. Medical 


Herald Average for 1902, for 1902, "2,475 ( 57). 

&t. deen 900 8 7th St,. Western Fruit Grow- 
er, ay. ver. for aA Ay | » 287 (557). Rate ssc. 
per line. copies guaranteed. 


NEW Hi HAMPSHIRE. 
Manchester, News, 4 Herb. N. Davison. 
Average for 1962, 7,500 (609). 


NEW JERSEY. 
Elmer, Times, weekly. 8. P. Foster. Average 
for 1902, 2,085, (616). we coats 
Jersey City — Journal, daily. Evening 
Journal Assoc’n. Average for r 1962, 1 +5682 (619). 


NEW YORK. 
hamton, Evening Herald, daily. Evening 
Co, Average for 1902, TonSo1 Cése) 


‘Bal Courier, ee ;Enquirer, even- 
.Conners. Average for 1902, morn- 
ae asaia: evening go. 1 (41). 


Bowturet, News, daily. Newbu News 
Printing and Pub. Co. Av. for 1902, 4, be (666). 


New York City. 
American Machinist, bt wry construc. 
(Also European ed.) Av. 1962, 18,561 (© ©) (670). 
Automobile Magazine, month Automobile 
Press. Average for 1902, 8,750 (686). 
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rer, ~~ & Caterer Pub. Co. (Hotels, 


d Average for year 
Cain with August, 1908, 6,888 (00) 
Clipper, weekly. “¥rank Queen Pub. Co., Ltd. 


Average for 1902, "36,844 3, 844 (© ©) (673). 


Electrical Review, , weekly. Electrical Review 
Pub, Co. Average for 1902, 6,212 (© ©) (674). 


neering and Mini Journal, week] 
Est, 1866. Average 1902, 10, 0.009, @o) (674). ss 


Forward, daily. Forward Association, Aver- 
age for 1902, 81, 709 (667). 


Police Chronicle, weekly. Relies Chronicle 
Pub.Co. Average for 1902, tor 192, 8,650 (679). 


The New York Ti: 
publisher, 1902 A ee cae 


Seh, Gazette, 
Co, average —_ 1902, 9,097 aay, 


Otto A. Meyer, publisher. 
8 (723). 








Adolph 8. Ochs, 





Daily Gazette 





tiea, et Et 
Pea F for 1902, 18,61 
Warsaw, Western New Yorker, weekly. Levi 
A. Cass, publisher, Average for 1902, 8,4 8 (7%). 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
Grand Forks, Normanden, weekly. Norman 
Pub. Co. Average for 1902, 4,8 ® (744). 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pittedciphin, Farm Journal, monthly. Wil- 
mer Atki a ee publishers. verage 
= Lage ae 127 Printers’ Ink aa 
‘ural 


represents the 
interests ym the United States, and is the best 
medium for reaching rural people. 





Philadelphia, Public 5 aed. Adolph 
8. Ochs, pul . 1902, aes agg 

West Chester, Local N w. 
Hodgson. es for 1902, Teese, awd 

York, Dispatch, h Pu 
Co. Average for ison, F801 '1 (893). Pay Sor 
March, 1903, 8,299, 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Providence, Journal, daily and Sunday. Prov- 
idence Journal ~ For 1902, daity E (@0), Sun- 
day E (© ©) (896, 











SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Columbia, State, daily. State Co., publishers. 
Average for 1902, &,%%? (901). 


wu, TENNESSEE, | 
day tea: vareraae, ie dally Pz,boe, Sun 
TEXAS. 


weenie. Bat Denton Co. Record and Chronicle, 
wards, Av. for 1902, 2,744 (945). 


VERMONT. 
Bente m, Banner and Refo’ eekly. 
Frank Kk. Howe. Average for 1902, 1,966 bn 
Dispatch eal iM 
pa.” Eee fj ——-% A aw 5098 ay ‘: 
WASHINGTON. 


paola Average —e = 888 wo sis 


News, dai meme News Pub. 
ca ‘Av. 18,659 «1, 600). y issue 18,003. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Wheeling, News, d’y and 8’ y: Co. 
Av>rage for 1902, ay 026, S’y sso nett 


WISCONSIN. 
Willwenkee, ne oa oe Do t48 TO) oad 


Oshkosh, Northwestern oar. iicks Print- 
ing Co. Average for 1902, *, oe (10386) 


Raeine, Journal, daily. Journal calla Co. 
Average for 1902, 8,496 (1088), 


culturist, w’y. Av. for 1902, 
at bis (039). or yr. edg. Apr. 9, 1903, 38,380, 


MANITOBA, CAN. 
for rive, a tatty Free Press a; and 10,6: 4 doa 














Among the 6,395 newspapers sup- 
posed to issue more than 1,000 copies 
regularly, 2,820 make definite circula- 


tion statements, and 


are rated in accord- 


ance in Rowell’s American Newspaper 


Directory. These 


may be termed the 


honest ones and, more so, the intelligent 


ones. 


place in the Printers 


These papers are entitled to a 


Inx Roll of 


Honor, on conditions set forth under 
that heading on the opposite page. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 
Issued every Wednesday. en cents a 
copy. —— -¢" price, ave i a year, in 
ance. dollars a hun No back 


ie Be printed from plates, it is always pos- 
si to —t a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for Fare ora r number at the same rate. 
tar Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERS’ Ink. for the e benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
gp obtain special confident.al terms. 
t= If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
’ LNK it is because some one has 
subscribed in his name. Every paper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time Augean 


numbe 


OFFICES: NO. 10 . SPRUCE St. 
London Agent, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Biil,E.C. 


NEW YORK, MAY 6, 1903. 














Tue Hartford, Conn., Times is 
the first newspaper which enters 
the “Roll of Honor” from that 
State. 





Tue “Roll of Honor” looks very 
attractive and it is an excellent 
idea. —S. C. Beckwith, President 
S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, 
April 27, 1903. 


Ir the fake ad solicitor has a 
solar plexus will some reader kind- 
ly explain the best method for 
as it? 





Wuen exaggeration is required 
to make an article sell, the article 
doesn’t deserve to be sold. An 
advertised article ought to be so 
good that the plain unvarnished 
truth concerning it will be suffi- 
ciently convincing to induce the 
public to — 





Proors of z a series of one hun- 
dred attractive double column 
bank ads for use in newspapers are 
sent out by the Missouri Safe De- 
posit Company, St. Louis. These 
ads are illustrated, and each is 
based upon some strong feature of 
the varied service offered by the 
company’s savings department and 
vaults. 





Tue Farmers’ Sentinel Month- 
ly Advertiser—better known as the 
yellow Printers’ INK baby—has 
completed its first year of existence 
and claims a monthly circulation 
of 2,000 copies. An an auxiliary 
to the weekly edition of the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel it is a valuable 
agent in securing advertising, par- 
ticularly of the mail order variety. 
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THERE are indications that be- 
fore very long the Boston Post 
will have the largest daily issue of 
any Boston paper. In these days 
it is difficult to compete with the 
enterprising sheet that is sold for 
one cent while the competitor, with 
no more pages and not so many 
pictures, costs twice as much. 


“Wuat Our Customers Say” is 
a portfolio from the Shannon & 


Mott Co., Des Moines, Iowa, con- 
taining upwards of thirty com- 
mendatory letters regarding “Fal- 


con Self-Rising Pancake Flour,” 
one of this firm’s staples. These 
letters are from jobbers, and each 
is reproduced in exact facsimile, 
making rather expensive advertis- 
ing. 


ABout 250 employees of the New 
York branch of the National Bis- 
cuit Company have organized the 
In-er Seal Association for social 
purposes. R. W. Steele is presi- 
dent, and a performance of Sheri- 
dan’s “The Rivals” was recently 
given in the Carnegie Building. It 
is the intention to extend the or- 
ganization to branches of the com- 
pany in other cities. 


THE current’issue of Red Cross 
Notes, that interesting little organ 
published by Johnson & Johnson, 
New Brunswick, N. J., gives es- 
pecial attention to smallpox, ingi- 
cating the antiseptics, fumigators 
and chemical agents made by this 
firm which may be used in treat- 
ment, disinfection and prevention. 
Hardly any proprietary publication 
that comes to the Little School- 
master is so ‘happy in its combi- 
nation of ethical information with 
advertising matter. 


WHEN the advertiser has that 
sort of confidence in his proposi- 
tion that leads him to spend money 
wisely and liberally to set it before 
the public, his confidence is moral- 
ly certain to beget confidence in 
his readers. “As soon as I am 
ready for the public and willing to 
acquaint people with what I have,” 
says a manufacturer who has pro- 
duced and marketed many success- 
ful commodities, “I find that the 
public is ready for me. Never 
worry about demand. Simply 
seek to satisfy it.” 














Mr. E. C. Trowsripce, who was 
formerly with the advertising de- 
partment of the New York Ameri- 
can, the JDelineator and _ the 
Youth’s Companion, has recently 
accepted through Hapgoods, 309 
Broadway, New York, the posi- 
tion of advertising manager for the 
National Cash Register Co., of 
Dayton, Ohio. 


THERE is one very good argu- 
ment that is seldom advanced for 
the publication that charges a 
somewhat fancy price for space 
and levies extra rates on special 
position and cuts. Such mediums 
may be costly, but they always 
carry a fine class of publicity, the 
“cheap” advertiser with the ques- 
tionable proposition being con- 
spicuously and pleasantly absent. 
There are advertisers of long ex- 
perience who would rather spend 
their appropriation in a single me- 
dium of this sort to reach a cer- 
tain number of readers, though 
with the same amount of money it 
would be possible to reach three 
times as many by means of two or 
three cheaper publications. The 
wise advertiser who has a high- 
class proposition not only learns 
that he is known by the company 
he keeps, but also by the company 
that he keeps out of. 


Tue farmer is waking up to the 
value of advertising in general me- 
diums—or at least the commission 
dealer, who is very near the farm- 
er. Not long ago a firm in New 
York State was advertising real 
country apples by express, and 


STRICTLY FRESH EGGS 
Gathered right from the farmers. Each 
egg tested and packed neatly, twelve 
dozen in a package, and expressed di- 
rectly to your home. The grocer sells 
you stale eggs, because they spend two 
weeks on a freight train, six days in a 
commission merchant’s hands before he 
ets them. All I ask is a trial. Write 
or prices and particulars. Henry A. 
Cutler, Ionia, Mich. 








now a dealer in Ionia, Mich., offers 
Tecent eggs upon the same basis, 
using space in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post as the medium. From 
the commission dealer it is only a 
step to the farmer, and presently, 
no doubt, the horny-handed tiller 
of the soil will be buying space in 
general mediums to advertise the 
things that he has to sell. 
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Tue Northern Trust Company 
Bank, Chicago, issues a folder of 
which the chief feature is a table 
showing the accumulations of 
monthly deposits of one to twenty 
dollars at compound three per 
cent interest. 


Mr. Horace Wuite has retired 
from kis position as chief editor 
of the Evening Post. Mr. White 
will retain an editorial connection 
with the paper and will also re- 
main as president of the Evening 
Post Company. Mr. White is as 
well known as a writer on finance 
and as an authority on Roman his- 
tory and the Greek language as a 
journalist. Born in Colebrook, N. 
H., in 1834, he was graduated in 
1853 from Beloit College. He took 
up newspaper work, and from 1864 
to 1874 he was editor and one of 
the chief owners of the Chicago 
Tribune. Some of his best known 
works are “The Silver Question,” 
“Coin’s Financial Fool” and “The 
Gold Standard.” He made several 
translations of classic works, 
among which the “Roman History 
of Appian, of Alexandria,” trans- 
lated from the Greek, attract- 
ed much attention. — American 
Author. 





OF late there has been consider- 
able “calamity howling” from 
music trade journals over the dis- 
position of department stores in 
New York to cut prices on well- 
known makes of pianos, using 
them as the basis for liberal ad- 
vertising of piano departments. 
The Music Trade Review, how- 
ever, sees a bright lining to this 
black cloud. “All the advertising 
which the department stores have 
been doing,” it says, “has been, in 
a measure, helpful to the general 
piano business, for it has called the 
attention of thousands of people 
to the necessity of owing pianos, 
and all of these purchasers have 
not gravitated to the department 
stores. They have rather sought 
in hundreds of cases the regular 
piano warerooms. The more pi- 
anos are talked of in pwhblic print, 
the better it is for piano merchants 
everywhere, and all advertising 
which is done on a large scale has 
a stimulating effect upon the local 
trade.” 





~ 
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Papers which are not wholly 
ossified and hidebound ask their 
advertisers to change copy often, 
and in several conspicuous in- 
stances are maintaining an adwrit- 
ing staff whose service is free to 
advertisers. 





THE Hotel Everett, situated at 
Old Orchard Beach, Maine, is -de- 
scribed in a neatly printed four- 
page circular, and the essential 
facts regarding the house and its 
locality have been so ably condens- 
ed that one page is blank and the 
first bears merely a halftone and a 
quotation from Shakespeare. This 
is the sort of hotel literature that 
appeals to a busy man. It was 
prepared by J. M. Ryan, Old Or- 
chard Beach. 





As a rule it is not advisable to 
attempt to arouse curiosity in your 
advertising. Ten or twenty years 
ago it was quite the thing to write 
headlines that would pique the 
reader and set him a-wondering, 
and the same idea is often used in 
series of ads of the “Watch for 
the next!” variety. Some adver- 
tisers even apply this principle to 
mailing cards, sending a series of 
ten or twelve to a firm’s address, 
never considering the fact that each 
may be received by a different per- 
son, or that part of the series may 
be lost, invalidating the cards that 
reach the desirable party. Curios- 
ity is not a very valuable factor in 
advertising, anyway. These are 
wonderful times, and the average 
mortal has been made blase by the 
ten cent magazines and the Sun- 
day newspaper. The only object 
to be accomplished by arousing a 
reader’s curiosity is that of lead- 
ing him to read your arguments. 
Curiosity is not an agent in sell- 
ing goods—no matter how you 
may have interested him in the 
ads, your puzzle picture or guess- 
ing contest will have no weight 
when he investigates your com- 
modity. It is then that the sub- 
stantial selling reasons in your ad- 
vertising count, and as the whole 
campaign leads up to sales it is 
well to put upon every piece of ad- 
vertising and literature sent out as 
many substantial selling reasons 
as can be made readable. 
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Miss HELEN Mar Suavw, late 
advertising manager of James B, 
Clow & Son, Chicago, is now in 
charge of the promotion depart- 
ment of the Manz engraving estab- 
lishment of that city. 


PRINTERS’ INK is an advertising 
journal that completely covers the 
field. It is read by every adver- 
tiser of importance in this country, 
To be a member of Printers’ INK 
“Roll of Honor’ means that a 
publication has the prime virtues 
which a careful advertiser de- 
mands. If a publisher has the 
right to print in his paper, rate 
card, or stationery, the seven words 
“member of PrinTERS’ INK’s Roll 
of Honor” he writes a strong ad- 
vertisement for himself and one 
that is comprehended at a glance. 


A CORRESPONDENT Of PRINTERS’ 
INK, discussing the substitution 
question, writes: 

In an old file of your valuable jour- 
nal I find that Wm. Jenkins, a 
druggist of Dayton, Ohio, made a prac- 
tice of ‘buying enough space at the bot- 
tom of proprietary ads running in the 
papers in his city to print a few lines 
of his own, putting beneath Dr. Pierce’s 
announcements, “Dr. Pierce’s Remedies 
fresh and pure at Jenkins’ drug store,” 
and so forth. In this way he not only 
got at a small cost the benefit of a large 
ad paid for by the manufacturer, but 
at the same time increased the value 
of the latter’s ad by directing readers 
to a place where the remedies could 
be bought. It seems to me that much 
of the present substitution difficulty 
would disappear if proprietary adver- 
tisers made arrangements with local 
druggists to print their names at the 
bottom of their advertising. This space 
might be sold to the retail druggist at 
half rates, or given to him on orderin 
through jobbers a certain quantity o 
the manufacturer’s remedies. Say there 
were twenty druggists in a fair-sized 
city. If ouly five availed themselves of 
this offer and the remaining fifteen 
found it more profitable to sell sub- 
stitutes, the five who sold advertised 
remedies without quibble when asked 
for would get the trade from readers 
convinced by the advertising, and these 
readers would be more than likely to 
go to the stores mentioned in the ads 
rather than_take chances of having a 
substitute offered them. The plan might 
even work well in “e cities where 
there are hundreds of drug stores, for 
the space taken by a compact list of re- 
tailers would not be great, while the 
public would be certain to patronize the 
stores thus advertised. I believe that 
this plan for woe | the reader get 
in touch with a retailer who is willing 
to sell him what he asks for is wort 
the consideration of the praectetaty ad- 
vertisers who are losing thousands of 
dollars annually through substitution 
leakage. 














“BurN your name into the pub- 
lic mind” is the axiom of the 
Edison Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany of Brooklyn, and by way of 
aiding merchants to follow it the 
company furnishes handsome il- 
luminated electric business signs 
free of cost to those who will pay 
for current. A fine booklet shows 
various styles of signs, with esti- 
mates of cost per month, and also 
demonstrates the beauty and ad- 
vertising value of electric signs by 
means of views taken in Brook- 
lyn _ streets. “Solid Comfort, 
or the Matchless Man” is an il- 
lustrated booklet enforcing the 
conveniences of an electrically il- 
luminated home, while several 
small folders treat of other elec- 
trical conveniences. 


AN advertisitfg illustration made 
upon rational lines ought to be 
both the beginning and end of the 
ad. The argument is its center. 
For the picture is the first thing 
that a reader sees. It attracts the 
eye, and when the advertisement 
appears among others that are 
without pictures it will be more 
than likely to gain for that ad the 
first reading. Take up a maga- 
zine or newspaper, scan the adver- 
tisements, and demonstrate this 
truth by a practical, personal test. 
If the picture holds the eye for 
even the fraction of a second the 
reader will turn to the written ar- 
gument, and this, if it fits the illus- 
tration and vice versa, will send 
him back to the picture for elucida- 
tion of that argument. Where 
the picture does not illustrate the 
argument it is simply an eye- 
catcher, valuable for only this pur- 
pose. The final clinching effect of 
the illustration that really illus- 
trates is lost altogether. Howard 
Pyle, who is easily the foremost il- 
lustrator of America, says that pic- 
tures should not only illustrate a 
story, but that they should be so 
applied to its text that the interest 
of the reader will be piqued, and 
he will read the story to learn 
more about the pictures. In other 
words, the illustrator must be a 
story-teller also, heightening the 
effects produced by the author. 
This principle thas a most direct 
application to advertising stories 
and illustrations. 
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THE description of the goods 
you advertise ought to be so true 
and exact that the reader will be 
able to use a true mental picture 
of the article. 


PuHILIPSE MANOR, a new residen- 
tial district on the Hudson near 
Tarrytown, is thoroughly describ- 
ed in a large booklet from the 
Philipse Manor Land Company, 
Broadway and Fifty-fourth street, 
New York. Besides some dozens 
of excellent halftones there is an 
exhaustive article upon the history 
of this region, written by Harry 
Edward Miller and reprinted from 
the New England Magazine. This 
booklet seems eminently suited to 
the classes of residents the com- 
pany desires to reach. 


THe American Tobacco Com- 
pany, in order to secure the agent’s 
commission, and _ thereby get 
cheaper advertising, adopted the 
common expedient of creating a 
dummy agent of their own. He 
got the commission all right, but 
in instances all too frequent paid 
a gross price that created on the 
countenance of the guileful adver- 
tising canvasser a smile that still 
comes off every time he thinks of 
the transaction. About half the 
newspapers, however, were old- 
fashioned enough to accept the ad- 
vertising at lowest rates and allow 
the commission on the ground that 
the man who acts as his own agent 
is as much entitled to the com- 
mission as the agent who acts only 
asagent for somebody else. Finding 
the actual cost of the advertisingto 
be really more than it ought to be, 
the Tobacco Company has recently 
selected a first rate agency, turned 
over to it all the figures and con- 
tracts their dummy had obtained, 
and now this agency sends out the 
business to some papers at half 
the price they accepted last year, 
and from those who charged the 
dummy only a fair figure the 
agency still demands a fifteen per 
cent commission from the price 
the dummy had paid after being 
scaled down by the commission al- 
lowed him. Some of the papers 
put up a stiff kick against this pro- 
position but the one managed by a 
good ‘business man _ acquiesced 
without much correspondence. 
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THE New York office of Wood, 
Harmon & Co. has instituted an 
automobile service that takes those 
who wish to examine the firm’s 
Brooklyn properties direct from 
their homes in Manhattan without 
charge. The service is explained 
in a neat folder, and by mailing a 
reply card an automobile is 
brought to the door. 


WHat is generally known as 
“the trading stamp evil” has been 
brought before the Minnesota le- 
gislature in the shape of several 
bills designed to prohibit the giv- 
ing of premiums with purchases. 
One measure of this nature was 
lately passed by the Senate in that 
State, and when declared uncon- 
stitutional by the attorney-general, 
another was substituted requiring 
that trading stamps bear upon their 
face their value, and be redeemable 
in cash or merchandise in any 
quantity. This, according to the 
Minneapolis Times, was recently 
killed by the House of Represen- 
tatives, and it is generally con- 
ceded that no further action will 
be taken along this line during the 
present session. 
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THE beginner ought to begin to 
advertise in a small way, so that 
his experience will result at a min- 
imum of cost. 


Or the four dailies and six 
weekly papers published in the ter- 
ritory of Alaska, none is at present 
eligible for a “Roll of Honor,” 
none of them having a figure rat- 
ing in the 1903 issue of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory. 

Arizona territory publishes fifty- 
six periodicals, viz., thirteen dail- 
ies, forty-two weeklies and one 
monthly. Out of this number only 
two could have at present a place 
in the “Roll of Honor,” They are 
the Arizona Republican, daily, and 
the Arizona-New Mexico Work- 
man, monthly, both published at 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

Out of the 118 periodicals pub- 
lished in Indian Territory not one 
is acceptabl® for the “Roll of 
Honor” at present. 

The Northwest Territories have 
just one paper whose owner could 
sign and execute a “Roll of Hon- 
or’ contract. It is the Leader 
published at Regina, capital of the 
Territories. 


HE new department, A ROLL OF 
HONOR, appeals to me strongly. 
If utilized generally, as I have no doubt 
it will be by all publications of ‘‘ veri- 


fied circulation,” 


it will be an added in- 


centive to publications of unknown cir- 


culation to uncover. 


Minneapolis, 
April 20, 1903. 


Publ, Minneapolis Daily, 
Sunday and Farmers’ Tribune. 

















Tue Milwaukee Sentinel’s pro- 
lific scribe, Dr. Krackowitzer, has 
tendered his resignation as manag- 
er of that paper’s department of 
romotion, to take effect June If. 
The doctor's eloquent strings of 
internationally mixed chit-chat will 
be missed by the adherents of ad- 
vertising psychology. 


MANILA appears to be a pretty 
live newspaper town. During the 
past winter some of the most 
prominent and discriminating dail- 
ies in the United States have 

quoted from the Sunday Sun, 
which seems to be a sort of Life 
in the Philippines, and now comes 
a special anniversary edition of the 
Manila Daily Bulletin, dated Feb- 
ruary 15, celebrating the comple- 
tion of the paper’s fourth year. 
The Bulletin is a clean six-column 
sheet, well printed, with a good ad- 
vertising patronage, and containing 
far less “rot” than the special is- 
sues common in the United States. 
Its proprietor is Carson Taylor, 
and its editor Frank N. West. It 
reflects the American life in the 
Philippines, and has a keen eye to 
the commercial needs, problems 
and development of the islands. 
The Sunday Sun, according to a 
notice in this issue of the Bulletin, 
is the leading topical paper in the 
Philippines, reaching more English 
speaking readers than any other 
publication. It pays particular at- 
tention to sports, and the satirical 
verse and prose skits of its editor, 
Edward F. O’Brien, have given it 
an individuality in the short time 
since he took editorial charge in 
November, 1902. It is the only il- 
lustrated paper in the Philippines, 
and owing to inadequate mail fa- 
cilities and the consequent difficul- 
ty in circulating dailies to remote 
parts of the islands, it is taken by 
many provincial readers. Very 
little general advertising is done in 
these papers, evidently. Pabst 
and Schlitz are in evidence through 
local agents, but in the main the 
advertising patronage is wholly 
local, being about evenly divided 
between retail and manufacturing 
concerns.. Manila papers would 


seem to offer encouragement to’ 


American | advertisers who can 
place their goods with a local 
agent. 
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Chicago News 


LIST OF 


Advertisers 


Every man having much to 
do with the placing of adver- 
tising finds himself in receipt 
now and then of a communi- 
cation directing his attention 
to THE Cuicaco News. 

That paper has taken much 
pains to compile, revise, correct 
and keep in order a pretty com- 
plete list not only of the men 
who are general advertisers but 
also of those individuals who 
have the preparation and plac- 
ing of the advertising. 

THe CuicaGo News’ list of 
names of persons interested in 
advertising has recently been 
placed at the disposal of the 
publishers of PRINTERS’ INK for 
their exclusive use, and a 
sample copy of an early issue 
of PRINTERS’ INK will shortly be 
mailed to every name on the 
list, for the purpose of obtaining 
subscriptions from such as are 
not already numbered among 
the LittleSchoolmaster’s pupils. 

Announcements calculated 
to interest advertisers will be 
well placed in the proposed 
special issue of PRINTERS’ INK, 
and no extra charge beyond the 
ordinary rates will be demand- 
ed for that special issue. For 
further information address 


PRINTERS’ INK 


10 Spruce Street 
NEW YORK 
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ForTy-Four years ago to-day the 
first copy of the Rocky Mountain 
Neus came from the little hand 
press which the late William N. 
Byers had laboriously conveyed by 
ox team across the plains from the 
Missouri river. To-day two of the 
largest presses in the United States 
are used to print the News, and 
the foundations are being con- 
structed in the basement of the 
News Building for a third great 
press, which will be in place during 
the next month. There is not, we 
believe, in the entire world an- 
other instance of a newspaper pub- 
lished in a city so large as Denver, 
which had its birth at almost the 
same hour as the city, and which 
grew and flourished, even as the 
city grew and flourished, without 
a break in consecutive publication 
or a change of name. With all of 
the history of Denver the News 
has been associated. If one were 
asked why the News has lived and 
prospered, the reply must be that 
it has stood first and always for 
the West. Other papers have been 
founded and have grown and run 
their course and declined, but the 
News remains, as it has been for 
nearly half a century, an Institu- 
tion. To become permanent an 
Institution must be founded on a 
great Idea, and remain true to it. 
So long as the News stands for the 
great idea of loyalty, first to the 
people of the West, and second to 
the masses of the people every- 
where, and third, to decency, hon- 
esty and righteousness, it needs to 
fear no rival. Those who were as- 
sociated with Mr. Byers in the 
earlier days of the News say there 
never was need to ask what his 
policy would be on any subject. 
If the interests of the West were 
attacked, the News stood for the 
West, if law and order and decency 
were attacked, the News stood for 
law and order and decency. With 
the development of railways and 
telegraph lines the newspaper field 
has broadened, as mankind has 
been brought closer together, and 
any newspaper worthy of influence 
must concern itself jealously with 
the interests and progress of the 


masses everywhere. The later 
management of the News, there- 
fore, has adopted Mr. Byers’ 


earlier creed, and developed it 
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along the wider lines made possi- 
ble by the advance of science. On 
this platform the News stands, and 
will continue to stand, hoping that 
those who may be directing a 
greater News in a greater Denver 
and a greater Colorado, fifty years 
hence, shall be animated by the 
same motives and take the same 
just pride in the unblemished rec- 
ord of the paper.—Daily News, 
Denver, Colo., April 23, 1903. 


La Voz del Norte (“The North- 
ern Voice”) is an eight-page paper 
of pinkish hue which is distributed 
in Mexico, Cuba and some of the 
South American countries by the 
Dr. Richards Dyspepsia Tablet As- 
sociation, 284 Pearl street, New 
York. Its success as an advertis- 
ing medium for this firm’s own 
preparation has led the publishers 
to offer a limited amount of adver- 
tising space to outside concerns, 
and a descriptive booklet giving 
terms and conditions is being sent 
out. Regarding the outlook for 
American manufacturers and ad- 
vertisers in the Spanish-American 
countries it says: 


The most promising field for Ameri- 
can manufacturers just now is that enor- 
mous territory extending from Mexico 
to the Argentine Republic and from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. The field 
is productive; there is no question about 
that. It has paid many thousands of 
dollars to the few firms who have bid 
for that trade, and it is easy if you 
know how. This paper of ours distri- 
buted as we do distribute it, represents 
a big outlay. It is worth to us every 
cent we put into it, of course. We 
could print several million copies of 
this paper and not get one cent in re- 
sults iP we were not so careful about 
the distribution. ‘“‘Peons” and Indians 
do not get La Voz del Norte. The 
middle and wpper classes do get it and 
read it and pass it from one to another. 
These readers are ge buyers and good 
friends to have. Je have a first class 
article and have advertised it properly. 
We have followed the methods employ- 
ed by practically every_successful man 
here and everywhere. Mexican or Cu- 
ban human nature is the same exactly 
as American human nature. Advertis- 
ing—the right kind of advertising—pays 
wherever people need goods, provided 
they have money to purchase them. 





ADVICE TO “PRINTERS’ INK.” 

Brockton, Mass., April 27, 1903. 

Reduce your subscription price to $2 
a year, five cents a copy. 


OARS aa 


Publisher Brockton Daily Enterprise, 











CIRCULATION, according to the 
American Newspaper Directory, 
means the average issue for a full 
year preceding a stated date, pre- 
ceding by some weeks the date of 
publication of the issue of the 
American Newspaper Directory. 
Quite often the editor of Print- 
ers’ INK meets a publisher who 
says that advertisers are less in- 
terested in the circulation figures 
which a paper had a year ago than 
they are in the number of copies 
printed in the present. A feeling 
of slight suspicion generally arises 
within the breast of the Little 
Schoolmaster when he hears these 
arguments advanced by a publish- 
er who does not have a definite 
circulation rating in the Directory. 

It is true that what the adver- 
tiser really wishes to know is the 
number of copies his advertise- 
ment will appear in if he to-day 
gives an order for its insertion; 
but if he is able to compare the 
publisher’s or solicitor’s claimasto 
the probable issue for to-morrow 
or a year to come with the defi- 
nitely proved issue for a year past 
or for several years past he is bet- 
ter able to judge of the soundness 
of the expectations held out as to 
what the future edition is likely to 
be. No better way has been dis- 
covered for forecasting the future 
than by studying the past. And 
what good reason can there be to 
try to hide the past circulation fig- 
ures although they are not as cre- 
ditable as the ones of the present 
may me? If both, past and present, 
claims are based on facts, a pub- 
lisher can tell an interesting story 
of progress which an advertiser 
generally accepts as true. In the 
1903 issue of the American News- 
paper Directory the Ladies’ Home 
Journal and the Saturday Evening 
Post of Philadelphia are rated as 
follows: 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNATs 
mrt household; thirty-two 11x16; 
salto Ox $1; estab 1888; 
ay tte Co., ggen 


a 6, 359 For Sor ise, 
a ae vA. 45 
rhe rte & . Aotual average for 1902, 
$7, Bp yA ual Saetage for 902, 
SAT EVENING POST 
Saturd aye vera an fami ee ees 


thirt; x44 x16; subscription $2; es- 
tablis! iahed Pes Curtis Publishing Co.. a 

and —- RH 
Circulation: In 1894, diner oan aeatee, not 


\ 
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less than 25,000. In 189, C. In 189, G. In 
eT EY ates Jor il, BOT eBOr oie, 
335,150. satis 

Since those statements were 
made and went to press, the Cur- 
tis Publishing Co. has proclaimed 
that the Ladies’ Home Journal has 
become “the magazine with a mil- 
ion” and that the Saturday Even- 
ing Post has passed considerably 
over the half million mark. Prob- 
ably no advertiser doubts these 
subsequent claims, which will like- 
ly be incorporated in due form in 
the 1904 Directory. Were these 
two publications ordered into the 
“Roll of Honor” and they are both 
entitled te a place in it—they 
would appear as follows: 


Phtadelphta, Ladies’ Home Journal, mo., 
household. Curtis Pub. Co. Average for 1902, 
987, BDe (873). Actual average for first four 

yes in 1903, a 


Ain acta Co, ve 


ual average for 


is 1903, ten 
tient rage tor is, BS 

The at set in italics would 
be the present claims of the pub- 
lishers and would have to be sub- 
mitted in due form, that is a state- 
ment in detail, properly signed and 
dated, covering the period re- 
ferred to. The figures here given 
are merely for illustration. 


Alfred Edmondson’s News is a 
four-page monthly store paper 
published in the interest of Alfred 
Edmondson’s general store, More- 
cambe, England. “Much in little” 
seems to be the motto adopted by 
its editor, for though the pages are 
but seven by ten inches they con- 
tain three columns each of plainly 
priced offerings, liberally illustrat- 
ed with small cuts. Besides this 
matter there is a short editorial 
talk from Mr. Edmgndson, who 
takes his customers into his confi- 
dence on specially fortunate pur- 
chases, the state of trade and other 
store matters. There is also a de- 
partment in which are printed 
cooking recipes and household 
hints, as well as a bright column 
of witty local happenings. The 
price of subscription is set at 
“Your name.’ 





A Rott or Honor— 
on the center pages, 24 
and 25. 
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BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 


READERS OF PRINTERS’ 
CRITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART 


INK WILL 
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COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


33 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 


RECEIVE, FREE OF CHARGES 
MATTER SENT TO MR. ETHRIDGE. 





All that is needed in order to 
break into the advertising busi- 
ness or launch an advertising cam- 
paign for a product of your own 
is paper, ink, pens, pencils and 
brushes—and an arrangement with 


good old Father Time. Accord- 
ing to the best obtainable statis- 
tics, Father Time has been utilized 
to illustrate the advertising of 176,- 
281 different products and proposi- 
tions. He seems as useful and as 


“pM latinrunr poy yp fy 
y ue S58) & by) ‘ 


) Miler 


No. 1. 


big a favorite as he ever was, and 
there is no advertising shop and 
no advertiser who seems able to 
get along without him. He has 
been shown in all possible posi- 
tions, reproduced by all well 
known methods of illustration and 
engraving and made to perform 
every imaginable stunt. The best 
thing about him is that he can’t 
get back at you either by the pre- 
mature use of his scythe or the 
McFadden Flats method of pro- 
test. If there is any advertiser in 
the land who hasn’t used Father 
Time, he will kindly step forward 
and be interviewed by the gentle- 
man employed as employer of 
freaks for the greatest show on 
earth. Seriously, though, there is 
no possible objection to the con- 
tinued use of the fine old gentle- 





man. He is an engaging figure and 
typifies an important element in 
trade and commerce. Until some- 
thing can be invented to take his 
place, it is best to go on using him. 
They say time is money, and there 
certainly is money in Time. Inas- 
much as he is such an eternally 
useful person, it is only just to 
treat him kindly, which this Cook’s 
Imperial Extra Dry advertisement, 
marked No. 1, does not do. It is 


has been the 
Favorite Wine 


It is Sparkling ss 
Delicious and 


No. 2. 


an unpardonable indignity to por- 
tray him as a dim and faded old 
character and further outrage to 
put lettering all over him, there- 
by making him still more ineffec- 
tive and at the same time spoil- 
ing the text of the advertisement. 
Give him at least a little niche all 
of his own where he may do credit 
to himself and give the reading 
matter a chance to be read at the 
same time. No. 2 shows one good 
way to do this. 





> 





Ir a merchant wants to be successful 
he should take a lesson from our Mandy 
—when she has dinner ready she toots 
the horn.—White’s Sayings. 

—>- 

Tue successful doctor knows just how 
much medicine to give—the successful 
advertiser knows just when to advertise 
big and when to use a small space.— 
White’s Sayings. 
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Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two lines or more 
without t di y, 0 centsaline. Must be 
in one week in advauce, 


WANTS. 


WANT a Rep. woety a” county seat. F. A. 
I BRYCE, Lapeer, Mic 

OSITION—Editor, mgr, circ’n mgr., weekly, 
Panny. CLARKE, 2523 8th 2523 8th ave., N. Y. City 

ORE than_ 200,000 copies 00 copies of the morning edi- 
M tion of the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day eats any t two other papers. 


HIGH-CLASS eng ngineering journal desires a 
capable o 1tside adverti: ¢ man Address 
* EXPERIENCE,” care Printers’ Ink, New York, 


XPE apy iy = (35) wants connection 





| A a first-class ness house that has a 
so 1. care Printers for advertising purposes. 
fadrese = i,” Printers’ Ink. 
ANTED— reliable. ext exp., mature man, con- 
nection as n rep. trade paver o r mag. ; 
‘ood corresp’nt, familiar with getting and 


eeblishing etails. ROGERS, 17 Spruce St., N. Y 


—_—- — Salesmen having establiched 
outes to sell a new, up-to-date pocket nov- 
elty os ry side line. Also men who have a know!l- 
of advertising to sell the best advertisi 
nore ever offered to advertisers. G. 
8 CO., Uncasville, Conn. 


noparerany MEDICINE FIRMS, or others, 
who desire extensive newspaper advertising 

in the Southern States, with other service whi 
will “~~ money a produce “results,” should 
ure e MR. T. HANBURY, Atlanta, Ga. 
ay years’ RF Successful record. 
Thoroughly indorsed. 


XPERIENCE. 12 "yrs. on: one firm, 2 yrs. assist- 

—_ and 10 yrs. sole manager of large firm 

one ice, corr adver- 

tisi +, brochures, etc., demanding high execu- 

tive ability. Young married m 

ferences: Old employer oma two of the 
largest ad agencies in the country. 

Can take a position anywhere after May 1 


andr 
J. A. JOSEPH, Asheville, N.C. 


DVERTIOINS MANAGER-—Business man (50), 
educated, re and “_—- — — 

bl lo~ue an 
+ — writer expert bm ay of pa- 
_ values and fi Me tithoeraphy,. —_ 


gene Rote pen an 
, acg with erg advertising medi- 
ums and z follow: —o m systems, desires ition 
with eferences furnished. A. 
D. RITER, fa x oth St., Philadelphia. 


RTIST—An Al man on sketches, 
tions, ete., for fashion work rtnen"s ‘and 
women’s); must be rapid worker and have thor- 
eolor experience in hthographie and half-tone 
olor front T 5 prey one havi capacity to 
° 











Let me send 5 





department. rare oppor- 
tunity for - of acknowledged ability—no 
other need apply: —= for 10 days, in confi- 
dence, with Il particulars, age, experience, 
geeaees or past employment, salary expected, 


-_ “ FASHION ARTIST,” 
Box 33, Station 6, New York. 


aPacons wants to hear from every live, en- 
tic raan who is anxious to better his 
sition’ in the business world. The demand for 
high-grade, experienced, cai we trustworthy 
men is greater than the supp e have many 
very desirable openings for Treasur- 
ers, sock Sorners. Superintendents. an Private 
retaries, and are ¥ — ——— gaxious to get 
in touch with f first-c! ng. men of all 
a High- grade gna rite for de- 


HAPGOODS, 257 Broadway, N. Y. ; 
Monadnock ck building, Chicago : 
Pennsylvania Bui Iding, Ph lelphia. 


SUPPLIES. 


D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
e of 17 Spruce St., New York, sell more mag- 
gates cut inks than any other ink house in the 


Special prices to cash buyers. 





MAILING MACHINES. 


‘HE DICK MATOHLESS MAILER, lichtest and 
e ickest. Price $12. F. 4, VALENTINE, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont 8t., Buttalo’ N » 4 


SIGNS. 
AM ike big cheap Shops, 608 W. 39th St., N. Y. 
make poe Steel Signs that are good 


spree! Girns that are cheap. 


ptt ent 
LITHOGRAPHY AND TYPOGRAPHY. 
eo Ponds, Diplomas, Boy 4 


partly lithographed and to be 
SIN tos b: ‘type form. Send for s samples. 
105 W: m S8t., 


pecs «| he en 
NEWSPAPER METALS. 


BLATCHFUORD 
METAL. 
Trusted, Tried and True. 
Chicag: 


omernementiiifieneitonntion 
TO PUBLISHERS. 


NEWSPAPER publishers can add many dol- 

lars to their profits by our new co-operative 

sévertiaing plan. we phan mene hy brings details. 
'RIBUNE, Long Beach 


toad gente aa 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


A BRIG at —- cut steel nail file, in metal 
bound leather case. Sample if interested 
aeavertioare with your ad on, He. 5 ; 100, $3.50 ; 
1,000, $30. J.C. KKANYON, Owego, N lo Be 
——- +> 


CALENDARS. 


OST artistic ne of advertisi: calendars 
ever offered. Write for pee ice list. 
ey & SUTPHIN, 
5 Beekman St., New York City. 


FINANCIAL, 


JRITE to Mallett & Wyckoff, bankers and 

brokers, Je Wall St., New York, for a copy 

of “ Practical ‘Wall Street.” Contains valuable 

information of a practical nature for investors. 
4 


HALF-TONES. 


RY the hu department. r half- 
ys tone ae <M than Jack a el a 
ARD, 61 Ann St., New York. 


a copper ‘half-tones, 1 
10¢ in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ko Ex. 
GRAVING C co., en 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


UBLISHERS wanted to insert pulling co-0 
wes advertisements. SU SUPPL 
CO., Santa Rosa, Cal. 


PCBsaeas, , Please send send sample copies and 
terms to agents to GEO. B. OXLEY, News- 
paper Subscription Agent, New Vienna, Ohio. 
—__ ++ 


FOR — 


ERFECTING PRESS and Stereotype outfit 
sale—4 or 8 


for 7 or 8 columns, 7,000 
per hour, tor less than $ 
“ ENTERPRIBE,” Brockton, Mass. 


OR SALE—Two by typesetting machines, 
one for or both for $400 a A very 
small expenditure will put them By } Sood run- 
aieg order. For partic A. D. LEGG, 
care Binghamton Herald, Binghamton, a. Be 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


Birwnenever department stores coleging 
aed de gg ring property can 
will very advan eA 
support a "Ga Tore live merchants similar to 
itewart & Co., who have recently opened here. 
1f you desire ‘to secure a building aite in this city 
out a cent cash, to build at your expense an 
Steen corner store, ‘ovation superior to all, 
then communicate with me. No brokers nor 
middlemen need reply. All correspondence 
treated confidentially rand returned if so desired. 
Address “ OWNER,” care Printers’ Ink, 
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LETTERS. 


ETTERS—All kinds received from newspaper 
advertising wanted and to let. What have 
ie" or what kind do you want! MEN OF LET- 
, 595 Broadway, New York. 





ELECTROTYPING. 


E wypbe the electrotypes for PRINTERS’ 1NK. 

We do the electro ping for some of the 

largest advertisers in the country. Write us for 
— WEBSTER, CRAWFORD & CALDER, 45 
Rose 8t., New York 


MEETINGS. 


Ts mee, meeting of the of the stockholders of the 
an 2 ane ae for the election 
Directors of Election, will be 
Mey Chemical Compa- 
.on Monday, May 11, 
. V. QUILLIARD, JR., 





PREMIUM UMS, 


AS goods are trad are trade builders. Thou- 
sands of ive premiums suitable for 
lishers and others from the foremost makers 
wholesale oped in ‘abn’ ) and kindred 


500-page list Brice logue, 
blished pagel st fesue now ready; 
. F. MYERS CO w, 48-50-52 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


EXCHANGE. 


| Fag ptr what you don’t want for some- 
thing you do. If oy have mail order names, 
stock cuts or som: , and want to ex- 
change them for others, put an a io. in 
PRINTERS’ INK. There are ¥ oy ly many per- 

the saul —— ‘paper with whom 


sons amo. 
you can effect a speedy and advantageous ex- 
change. The price for such advertisements is 


10 cents per line eachinsertion. Sendalong your 
advertisement. 





BOOKS. 
CRAPS, Joke Book, 12c. id. MONITOR 
PUBLISHING CO., 212 , Cincinnati, O. 


PRING ona 5 ope eothing cut catalogue 
free. ‘O. J. SMITH BU. U, 621 Broad. 
way, New York. 


66 H°%.9 TO DO BUSINESS,” or Secrets of Suc- 
+. 1 -_ rehandising. Valuable 
to novice ~'r merchan 


$1. Prospectus free. SEFFN PN OAC! GRSON Chicago. 


6e HEORY and Practice of A Advertising,” first 

ane, age e lessons. In 

ww at , 75 Genta, pen gin ey 
iddieheee ELLER, A. M Luthor, Dept. P. 


wT eRaishainintiiiacsish 
ADDRESSES AND 3 AND ADDRESSING. 
500 NAMES, heads of fi of families — six rural 
routes out of Elwood. Just printed. 
Price, $1. W.T. McLAIN, cLAIN, Elwood, Ind. 
40 FA — x4 names, 25c. All just copied 
from rural mail boxes. Heads of fami- 
lies only. F. 8. HOLLIS, LLIS, Swanton, Ohio. 
NAMES and addresses of M. ot late 
all received last 60 oa Binge Printed lis «2 
EMPIRE AGENCY, Box 948. 


Ce os addresses. te, per 
iss A. Bitler, Clarkedale » Chi- 

fh” Miss "Th. Agents’ addresses 1 0c. per 100 (new 
‘E'BITLER, 3090" 3936 W. id PL, Chicago. 


GocrnEny Names and Citppings — pe a me 
of A 4p ho i a ee $10 
thousand. Crop repo: ress 
xX, onroe, Ga. 
HAVE the names of 400 good, ene Py 
to-date farmers on R. F. $. “on iy ONE. 4 
family. ry name guaran 
you want. 
BE. FORD, 
66 P, Girard, Kansas. 
RIZONA ADDRESSES for sale, strictly reli- 
" ote ee just completed of Maricopa 
Slay acd eountey tnonted. 


meg tA ~-ees —Phoeniz Tempe 
M , . 
CHAS. A. STAUF F E R, F hoenix, Arizona. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 





MUSLIN SIGNS. 
TRONG Yate in Signe by zns by Mail. Any lettering, 
ns iste mt: gi.o0 3x 6 ft...$1.00 
ize Sol 3x9 tt: 11.50 


EMeas a QU ex SIGNERY, Wurtsboro, x Y. 


ADDRESSING Mz NG MACHINES. 


Ast MACHINES—No Ae 4ed aed in the 
heap nn —— es es, which 
etc., at tthe rate of 





of others thro : 
for terms and_cicculars. ALLACE & 00., rs 
Murray 8t., N. Y¥. City 


OE 
ADVERTISING | MEDIA, 


10 TUMOR, Bethienem, P ne for advertising wath 


ACKBONE, 8t. Paul, Paul, Minn., Prohibition 
monthly ; 25,000. 11 cents a line a time. 


DVERTISER’S GUIDE, New Market, N.J. A 
postal card request will will bring a copy. 


RY ~_ ad in THE OWL. Special rate 25c. 
per inch. 5,000 proves cireniation. OWL 
PUB. OO., Pilot Mound, N 


A™ person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year. 


Y. THEATER PROGRAMMES reach the best 

e of Manhattan citizens and a myriad of 

rer 108 For ot. , address ADOLPH 
STE 108 Wooster St., N. Y. City. 


Wee es > RETAILERS’ RE- 
vi San —" covers wine, beer 
and spirit trade of cntire West and Orient. It 
createsa demand. Write for rates. 


OWN TALK, Ashland, Or Oregon, has 
teed circulation of 2.500 co oples eae issue. 
ey other Ashland ——— less than 
000 by the American un Newspaper mr Directory 


GENTS’ MONTHLY, 82 ps = pe copy 

5c. Elegant op ox and pe Positions 
ffered. Mail Order i Me lained. 
MODERN AGENTS, 2115 Monadnock hicago. 


NY 50c. per line for each insertion in entire 
list of 100 country papers, located most 

New York, New Jersey and 
5 Vandewater St., N. Y. 





UNION PRINTING co. 4 


PUsrr your ad in the POST. It 

thousand readers ames the wealth; - 
cultural class every week. 20 cents an inch, dis- 
parses Coupe line, reading. POST, Middleburg, 


$10 WILL pay for ° _Sveline abversiooment 
Lead weeks in 100 Illinois or Wisconsi 
papers, CHICAGO NEWSPAPER 
UMON, 10 Spruce St., New York. Catalogue on 
applicatio: nm. 100,000 ‘circulation weekly. 


ey MAGAZINE, t 2 illustrated Cath- 


olic family monthly. ddorsed by over 50 
qrebitehows ne hore pera a oe od 
reulation 35, mon 
25 cents an pate) ~ 4% RENDIGER DRO R BROS., 36-38 
Barclay 8t., 
F interested in Mail-Order pestnees ‘ou can’t 
afford to not read THE W) By —% 
Fullof valuable ~ mee. Y Post- 
office receipts proving over 6,000 Yasue, 
Adv. reece 


ESTERN MONTHLY, Kansas City, Mo. 


HE STOCK REPORT REPORT, 16-page tbustented 
market and farm weekly, reaches 18,000 
ers, breeders and farmers. "hates : less than 6 
lines, 7 cts.; 500 to 1,000 lines, 6 ry 1,000 to 2,000 
lines, 5 cents ; over p> It’s cheap 
but it’s For dence, . B.. Copy. etc.» 
We LIVE STOOK REPOR , Union Stock 

Chicago. 


50 00 0 GUARANTEED circulation, 15 cents 
9 a line. That’s yams the PATH- 
FINDER offers the advertiser the first ‘ 
every month. mized by all ane mai 

order firms. If you are advertising and do not 
pe of the PATHFINDER, sample “ad missing 


methine good. Ask 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington’ D 











COIN CARDS, 
PER 1,000. Less for more; any print’ 
$ THE IN WRAPPER CO, roit, Mick. 


1,000—" Acme.” ra most practical coin 
$2 eras ao no more on in- 


mailer Costs 
ferior ones. ACME COIN MAILER CO. 
lington, lowa. 


PRINTERS. 
RINTERS. Write R. CARLETON, Omaha, 
P* Neb., for copyright lodge lodge cut 1 hong 


TATIONERY, Circulars, rculars, Booklets, Catalogues. 
Lowest prices in Am Samples and esti- 
free. MOTOR PTG. C Co., 0, lowa. 


i i F aD are not satisfied tisfied where zon orn try us. 
rinti aaa a t atiots rf tort ew ORION 
ntin; romptly an isfac' y 
PRI NTENG CO., 16 red 8t., New York. 
CRs —We are prey are p = 
dress and mail ‘chrealars and et 9, eta o p 4 
size and quantity and in eget time, po 
‘ou all details except co) names and check. 
‘ou will be more than fied with the - 
ing. The other part of the gorviee will be eS 
Write for estimates. THE — 
PRINTING co. ” (ine.), Nacogdoc! Ganon Ue 


———__+oe—_—_——_ 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
USINESS BUILDER constructs advertising. 

B Scofield Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
wax ads that Re Fait pay! Write C, O'DONOVAN, 

628 Division Fall River, Mass. 

WRITE ads that draw trade. Sample free. 
J. H. LARIMORE, Wester Westerville, Ohio. 


SUBMIT n approval. Write at once. 
IRVING K IN. 1108 W 6 W. 63d St., Chicago. 


My ey ADV’G written one ee 
GENE KATZ, 'Z, Boyce Bidg., 
OTHING succeeds like success ; success- 
ful ad go to C. P. KARK of Pisinfeld, N. J. 
Orgs -selling * aoe les” written. 
MARY E. HAYER, 5 Gall 5 ., Providence. 
USINESS-BRINGING ads— aaa les for saver: 
ter. JOHNSON, xr Kye A Ave., 
D%%so worry about your ut your advertising. ig. ~ me 
do it _ you. F. DRETZKE, Adwriter, 
Wausau, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. bookie booklets, folders, written 
G — Tgs ELLER, 


pri WAGENS. 
Middleburg, Pennsylvania, — 
ROFITABLE ad Ctaid written 
and “ followed-up." a BESACK. 934 
Barnett Ave., Kansas Ci 
ADVERTISEMENTS and o a ate new daily. Re- 
tailers and bankers should use the best. 
Moderate prices. ART LEAGUE, we York. 
ENRY FERRIS, mark. 
918-920 Drexel Building, Philadel a. 
Adwriter. Systems devised and introduced 
aave. written some very successful stree 
e. If you like that 


car advertisi ar on 
kind, write A. B. ERRITT, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
M* work is wets paptes for, because it gets 
business. I rains into the things I 


wate, and my client takes = en mone Wh 
consult me? — = SER, 1 
Chest St., Philade iphia, | 


IGHTY SALi—BUT MIGHTY POINTED.” 
That’s w' a@ customer says of my en- 

velope slips. bd = little business bringers. 
Bho rite. MILLER UIL- 
we, 


rt—terse— Ww 
BERT, 1836 N. dist Bt. ’ Philad 


MPROVED PRINTED MATTE tting u 
I new and designs an: re fresh and con 
ear Sasa s just start starting fifth 

ter work omer S a Booklets, 


Toidep {TER JAMES SS DRAPER, soeenery.. Y. 
Fu the arguments and ideas that f rm the pres- 
I pe adve: ‘bave become 
overuse, let me to dig out a 
Sees new ideas for you. The least ~- do is to 


give your pate @ pew Grom, tase can 9 
manage a little m Sam: 

literature for the. seaking. "BENT a“ SAE 

BOW, Advertiser, 1019-21 Market St.,P’ elphia, 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
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— ads that goods—so patrons 
os ’s the Ler = ou want, the only en 
rua, afford to buy. send particulars. 
D, Attica, Ind. 
© 1 MAKE A SPECIALTY 


preparing catalogues and form letters ie 
EF doing an export business, and by 


I Nt and 1d designers should use this 

ri is only we t li eo - 
ol a 8 1 1 

He 4 : po Ra bli ~ bay circula- 


thon mend influence. pant = - of the most suc- 
an adwriters have won fame and fortune 





mt use of es yr ‘40 te. 
began io small and kept at it. may fo like- 
wise. Address orders, PRINTERS" INK, 10 Spruce 
St., New York. 


66 GELLING MORE GOODS. 
He the salesmen to sell them. Sell- 


of the all-im; 
sales. noe 


of ten years as advertiser for | manufactur: 
ing and wholesale concerns me to apenk 
on this subject from a stri a 
pom %. ite for a copy, you Ct ra 
urer, wholesaler or retailer. Specialiet, 
EDMUND. BARTLETT, sgvemmng © 
Bldg., New York 


WHAT IS A “ JINGLE”? 


ngie 
mornds and - of window glass the 
greater differe: — 
cial verse with a @ point in ev every line. and the al- 
iT ry” inflicted on adv wre s0-oeg. 
I do only out and AI cesar 8 a 
JI CLER” 





for it. If y 
brains” don’t write to orn K THE J 
10 Spruce St., N. Y. City. 


oy publisher — every adwriter -- should 
ve: 


4 Good Ads for a Grocery Store. 
00 Good Ads for a Hardware Store. 
Two books—$1 each. 


Brimful of good Fe tions. A 
ay introduct: talk—nearly 100 catchy say- 
: for oe nbrachig etc.—and over 





Saini Sak ee 
e ve n 
ite ga THRE Boe 


for one dollar aco 
PANY, Toronto, 
T TIS SRIOMTTOLLT COSTLY 
for a businees or profession 
whatsoever, to be FORG OTT ~ and this the 


makes oblivio ei “bh a . iH 
man who is REMEMBERE \ by a Be Ars) 
place an order is the —s< 


every whereas 
TEN don't. I make. a specialty © of nuttin Rice 
memory Cp kinds that 


i — used insu Kp r 
st being so EXPENSIVELY ; 
3 otene “little thi f 


from EVepluone an 
as much as need be said to a 
—_ tor. ee. at ad * a 
perfect con ¢! sen 
samples of my “ doings” those whi 

munications su; 


MBER THIS. MY BRETHREN! 
cannot “refresh” a buying umneee too 
often itd done disc’ 


My “doings” include catal 
price lists, folders, circulars. rotiafs, mafiing cards as ‘and 
slips, circular letters in series. r, maga- 
zine and trade journal aaverthonmmente, in short, 
bilities. ercial literature in all of its many possi- 

onto work includes writing up the subject mat- 

or all such things, Hapad bong furnished me— 


often from ve 
FRANCIS: NCIS MAULE. 
402 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 
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NOTES. 


Faom_the Dunham Fulton Gun Com- 
pany, Oshkosh, Wis., comes a_ concise, 
convincing little price booklet of 
canoes, boats and fittings. 


Some pithy remarks upon advertising 
in women’s publications are contained in 
a handsome booklet from the Woman’s 
Home Companion, Springfield, Ohio. 


A neat calendar beginning with Feb- 
ruary is sent out by Charles M. Tuttle, 
advertising illustrator, 356 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. The intention is, ap- 
parently, to escape the crush of calen- 
dars at the first of the year. 


Tue S. F. Myers Co., manufacturing 
jewelers, New York, issues a neat price 
list of the best American watch move- 
ments and cases. The arrangement is 
good and the indorsements of the vari- 
ous products inspire confidence in the 
reader. 


OLIVER typewriters are most thor- 
oughly and attractively described in a 
twenty-four page booklet from the 
Oliver Typewriter Company, Chicago. 
Illustrations give clear presentation of 
each separate part, while the arguments 
are convincing and conservative. 


A compact, forceful catalogue from 
the B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio, describes Goodrich Clincher Tires 
for vehicles in a very thorough manner, 
and gives methods of attachment, in- 
structions for making repairs and other 
information that . will unquestionably 
lead to its preservation. 


A woman has been appointed Eastern 
ress representative of the St. Louis 

orld’s Fair—Miss Elise Reasoner, of 
Leavenworth, Kansas, who has had wide 
experience in newspaper work since the 
Spanish-American. war. She _ succeeds 
the late Julian Ralph, and will have 


offices at 25 West Thirty-fourth street. 
In the 


. Chicago establishment of 
Siegel, Cooper & Co. one dollar is al- 
lowed salesmen on every $100 worth of 
shoes sold, according to Shoe and 
Leather Facts. Manager Rosenbach 
finds that this perquisite is worth far 
more than one per cent on gross sales 
as a general stimulator to activity and 
courtesy. 


Spatters, the entertaining little month- 
ly that has heretofore been published 
chiefly for the promulgation of factory 
news by the employees of the Acme 
White Lead & Color Works, Detroit, 
Mich., now appears with a “business 
section” print on tinted paper, de- 
scribing the concern’s products from 
the retailer’s standpoint and giving win- 
dow display suggestions and other sell- 
ing information. 


“OPPORTUNITIES” is a most complete 
book setting forth the shorthand and 
typewriting courses offered by the Man- 
hattan Reporting Company, 150 Nassau 
street, New ork. ew prospectuses 
that the Little Schoolmaster has seen 
are so readable. Besides the descriptive 
matter pertaining to courses there are 
opinions from prominent persons regard- 
ing the value of a shorthand education, 
with articles from those who have been 
successful in this field. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 





“Practicat Wall Street” is a booklet 
from Mallett & Wyckoff, 10 Wall street, 
New York, distinguished for straight- 
forward explanation of stock operations 
and a leaven of the humanly interest- 
ing features of the Stock Exchange. 


In addition to miscellaneous theatri- 
cal gossip printed on the advertising 
a in its theatrical programmes, the 
fe erson Theater Programme Company, 
Chicago, also publishes extracts from 
the librettos of popular operas and mu- 
sical comedies. In the programme for 
George Ade’s new musical skit, “Peggy 
from Paris,” now being played at the 
Studebaker in that city, nearly all the 
lyrics of the piece are given, with 
thumbnail illustrations. This matter 
doubtless leads to the preservation of 
many programmes. The Jefferson Com- 
pany now publishes sixteen theater pro- 
grammes for Chicago play-houses, and 
claim a combined circulation of between 
125,000 and 150,000 per week. In ad- 
dition to these programmes the company 
also supplies four theaters in_ Buffalo 
and three in Syracuse, N. he form 
of programme is especially commendable, 
being a compact little booklet about six 
inches square. 








Displayed Advertisements. 


20 cents a line; $40 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—tf granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance, 








CONSULT 


Soudon: Sotch 


On British and Foreign Advertising. 
St. Bride St., London, Eng. Founded 1853, 


OriginalLetters forSale 


We have several hundred thousand original 
letters received in answer to advertise- 
ments. They are all fresh, covering the years 
1899, 1900, 1901 and 1902—none older than 1899. 
Address k 8, CHAS. H. FULLER’S ADVER- 
TISING AGENCY, Chicago, Il. 








I want to hear frommen who want. . . 


CONVINCING 
ADVERTISING 


WOLSTAN DIXEY, 156 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 














NEWSPAPERS 
HAVING THEIR OWN ENCRAVING PLANTS 
SHOULD USE 
% GLOSSOID BRANDS ¥& 
OF POLISHED ZINC AND COPPER PLATES 
Star Engravers’ Supply Co. 
81 and 83 FULTON STREET 


LePnone 39 JOHN NEW YORK ciTy 
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CANADA. 
TNADIAN ADVERTISING Is best done by THE 
ODD Ans ADVERTISING 20%" Mesenar 
A GREAT 
MANUFACTURERS’ FAIR 


will be held fin July and August at 
OLD ORCHARD BEACH, MAINE, 
ned when the season reaches its height. 

ost valuable oD portunities 
are pw offered. For particulars wei wk we to 
J. M. RYAN, Old 








Ad- : 
W + If you want in- 
MERE ED struction that 
Metogretinam “ts your own || 4 GOLD MINE. 
T; h individual case ee 
aug t and gives you That is what people think 
practical bene- who patronize the columns 
fit from the of the 


start, write for particulars of 
my course. JOLIET DAILY NEWS 


WOLSTAN DIXEY, 
56 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











IT GOES 
to 6,832 homes. No street 
ata ae sales. Circulation lists open for 
75c. + inspection. 


NEWSPAPER HALF -TONES|) 1. €. Bacowin, adv. Mgr. 

















THE WEST IS 
A PRODUCTIVE FIELD! 


No publication of its class can offer the 
concentration—and in consequence less 
waste—given by 


“THE 
WORLD TO-DAY” 


The first high-grade magazine to be suc- 
cessfully established in the West. Itisa 
monthly, illustrated encyclopedic record of 
events—a magazine of information. 
Owned and published in Chicago. Sub- 
scription $3.00 per year. 

It has had two years of life. 

5 per cent of its circulation is west 
of the Alleghenies. No better publicity 
can be offered. It pays monthly cash 
prizes for the best comments on adver 
tisements appearing therein. 

Its advertising rateisequitable. Sample 
copy and descriptive matter on request. 


The Current Encyclopedia Co. 


The above is a sample of our Se, new: r Half- 
Tones. Special prices n larger cines. 67 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 




















Cuts delivered when cash aeco ies the ord Eastern Office 
var Seed for amie oo Room 1027, 156 Fifth Av., New York City 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING ©0., W. J. THOMPSON in charge 











517 Tate St., Knoxville, Tenn, 
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Indorsed Introduction 


An cupertonse of twenty years demon- 
strates during the last five years 

pers have improved for the use of adver- 
eles more than during any other time in 
their history. 

To give you the indorsed introduction into 


Over 200,000 Religious Homes 
there is no other way of sdvertiaing which 
pens up so easily and so thoroughly and 
at such low cost as through the adve 

columns of these 


USINESS 
8 RINGERS 


PUT THEM ON YOUR LIST. 




















Age, Years. PHILADELPHIA. 
44 The Sunday-8chool Times 
72 The Pres 


= a Commonwealth 
e Recorder 
59 The Christen Instructor 
46 The Lutheran 
We Shall Be Pleased To Hear From You. 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
901-902 Witherspoon Bldg., Philad’a, Pa. 





Sa 
WHEN 


a strong Republican two-cent 
evening paper like 


The Jersey City 


Evening Journal 


has far the largest circulation 
in a Democratic stronghold 
that means something that 
shrewd advertisers appreciate. 














DAILY AVERAGE CIRCULATION : 


1899—14,486. 1900—15, 106, 
1901—15,891. 1902—17,532. 


1903—18,460 


A HOME, Not a Street 
Circulation. 




















Writing, Printing, 





10 Spruce St., - 


co ~ 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 


ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


of Advertisements. 


Taking Care of all Mechanical and Technical 
Details Without Extra Cost to Advertisers. 


Placing and Illustrating 


ci.2= soe New York. 


















American 


TO THE 


issued monthly at 50 cents a year, in MADISON, the 
American Newspaper Directory for 1903 gives a 


HICHER CIRCULATION RATING 


than is accorded to any other periodical published 
in the State of Wisconsin. 






Thresherman 











Issued April 15th 


The American 
Newspaper Directory 


FOR 
THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR. 


Over 1400 Pages 


This work is the source of information on 
Newspaper Statistics in the United States and 

nada. 

Advertisers, Advertising Agents, Editors, 
Politicians and the Departments of the Govern- 
ment rely upon its statements as the recog- 
nized authority. 

It gives a brief description of each place in 
which newspapers are published, population, 
railroads, local industries, name and location of 
county, etc., etc. 

It gives the names of all Newspapers and 
other Periodicals. 

It gives the Politics, Religion, Class, Na- 
tionality, etc. 

It gives the Frequency of Issue. 

It gives the Editor’s name. 

It gives the Publisher’s name. 

It gives the Size of the Paper. 

It gives the Subscription Price. 

It gives the Date of Establishment. 

It gives the Circulation—present, as well as 
for a series of years past, thus enabling an ad- 
vertiser to determine the probable future. 

It gives a separate list of all papers rated in 
the body of the book with a circulation of over 
one thousand, 

It gives a separate list of all newspapers 
having a Sunday issue. 

It gives a list of all Class Publications (Re- 
ligious, Agricultural, Medical, Trade, in For- 
eign Languages, etc.), and a complete index to 
each class. 

It contains maps of each State, showin 
towns in which there are newspapers with 
more than 1,000 circulation. y 

It also contains other valuable tabulations 
and classifications. 


_ The price of the American Newspaper Directory 
is Ten Dollars —net cash, all transportation 
charges prepaid. 

As the most important portion of the informa- 
tion supplied by a mercantile agency consists of 
4 report of the financial strength of the person 
about whom information is asked, so is the cir- 
culation of a ne per nerally considered 
the point upon which information will be of 
most value to the advertiser. The greatest pos- 
sible care is taken to make the Directory reports 
correct. Every publisher is anplied to systemat- 
ically, All information is taken in a form which 
excludes any but definite statements; while 
every effort is made to protect honest publishers 
against such as would resort to disingenuous re- 
Ports to gain an unfair advantage. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO,, Publishers, 
10 Spruce Street, - - - New York. 
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20" INCREASE 


During the months of 


January, February, 
March and April, 1903, 


Christian 
Advocate 


NEW YORK 


Inserted 40,000 lines of 


HIGH-CLASS 
Advertising 


An increase of 20 per 
cent for the corresponding 
months of 1902. Many of 
the former advertisers re- 
newed their contracts and 
increased their space. 


WHY ? 
A. E. DUNN 


Advertising Manager 
1450 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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IX AND A HALF MILLIONS 
of American goods were 
sold direct to merchants 

in BRITISH COLUMBIA in the 
year 1900, not including at 
least $2,500,000 of American 
origin, purchased in Eastern 
Canada. Do you want a share 
of this trade? 


The Colonist 


Established in 1858. 


VICTORIA, B. C. 


Covers the entire 
province.?? 
SugscriptTion Ratss: 

Daily (including Sunday), 
$6.00 per year. 
Semi-Weekly, $1.50 per year. 
The Colonist Printing and 
Publishing Co., Ltd., 

VICTORIA, B. C. 














During the Month of March, 1903, 
THE 


Minneapolis Tidende 


carried over 3,200 inches (44,800 
agate lines) of advertising in its 
four weekly issues, and we do not 
believe that this amount was ex- 
ceeded by very many weekly pa- 
pers in the country. This shows 
that advertisers appreciate the 
magnitude and importance of the 
Scandinavian element of the 
Northwest, and the value of the 
MINNEAPOLIS TIDENDE as a me- 
dium for reaching these people. 





The circulation of the weekly edition of 
the MinngEApo.is T1DENDE is over Thirty 
Thousand (30,000) copies per issue, all of 
which is paid in advance, 


T. GULDBRANDSEN PUB’G CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














open to all interested. 


CHAS, H. EDDY, 


F. S. WEBB, 





of December, 


The Globe’s increase in circulation and advertising patronage the 
last six months has been greater than that of any other Twin City 
newspaper. Largest St. Paul morning circulation. Books 


Foreign Representatives : 


The St. Paul Globe 


Circulation Jan. Ist., 1903, 31,050. 


Average Circulation for month 
1902, 28,398. 


THE GLOBE CoO., St. Paul, Minn. 
M. F. KAIN, Business Manager. 


Tel. 2971.-John 


1o Spruce St. NEW YORK CITY. 


Tel. Main 2467 


87 Washington St., CHICAGO. 
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REMOVAL NOTICE 


HHH 









On and after May ist, the office of the 


JUDGE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 



















WILL BE IN THE 


PARKER BUILDING 


19TH STREET AND FOURTH AVENUE 





The growing business of the company 
necessitated larger space for the proper and 
speedy production of its publications and 
larger and better accommodations. 


He HH HH HH 


ADVERTISERS are GUARANTEED 


be MOAT Bs 

LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
JUDGE 
JUDGE’S QUARTERLY 

JUDGE’S LIBRARY and SIS HOPKINS’ BOOK 

Will be maintained at the head of their 
class regardless of effort or expense. 
COME AND SEE US. 


Judge Company, Fourth Ave. $ 19th St. 


NEW YORK. 
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THE DAYTON 
DAILY NEWS 


upreme in its field. 
Its field the Best in the’ World. 


It covers its territory as completely as does 
The Indianapolis News. The Chicago Daily News, 
The Washington Star, The Kansas City Star. 


THE DAILY NEWS’ ADVERTISING COLUMNS 
BRING RESULTS TO ADVERTISERS 


In 1901 The News carried 2,567, O25 of display 

In 1902 The News carried 3,269 F 59a of Sepia 
A Gain of 701,666 lines, or 27 percent. 

In 1901 The News carried 26,54 Ogee ts. 

In 1902 The News carried 42,31 ~~ 


A Gain of 15,770 advertisements, or 5914 per cent. 








The News. pon ~Aegg poe = = 930, 167 oe ge 
inte Seat ese, mento of 2000 | ED, TIO eee” 
A Gain of 517,391 lines, or 125 per cent. 
The News p? ee - ye ll ,o15 «lll 
She Mt eiitiecassce eee Oe chemin. 
A Gain of 3,019 or 36 1-3 per cent. 

And this, notwithstanding the price has been twice raised in two years, 


THE REASONS FOR THIS GAIN: 
THE NEWS GUARANTEES 


A net paid circulation of 16,500 complete copies sold daily. 
More circulation on every street in Dayton than all its ‘aitguthete 
combined. 
og City circulation than the total circulation of any two of its com- 
tito: 
x More Outside circulation than the total city and country circulation 
of any one of its competitors. 


When making 


AA with a success: 
up your list 9 | get tn ful paper. 























Eastern Western 
Representatives, THE DAYTON | Representatives, 
LaCOSTE & MAXWELL | DAILY NEWS The C. J. Billson Agency 

N John H. Glass, Mgr. 
ap aber Street 27 E. Second St. Tribune Bldg., 
New York City DAYTON, OHIO Chicago, Ill. 
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Announcement. 








John Wanamaker has sold EVERYBODY'S MAGA- 
ZINE to The Ridgway-Thayer Company, and the 
business and editorial offices are now located at 31 
East 17th Street, Union Square, New York. 

The Ridgway-Thayer Company is composed of 
Erman J. Ridgway, who was for nine years with 
Frank A. Munsey, and John Adams Thayer, late 
with The Delineator, previous to which he was seven 
years with the Ladies’ Home Journal. The other 
member of the corporation, Mr. G. W. Wilder, is 
President of the Butterick Company, publishers of 
The Delineator and many other magazines. 

The circulation of EVERYBODY'S MAGAZINE has 
been 150,000 copies monthly, and the June number, 
the first issue under the new management, will not 
be less than that amount. 

Until further notice, the prices for advertising 
in EVERYBODY'S MAGAZINE will remain the same, 
namely, $150.00 per page, for advertising to be in- 
serted up to and including the February issue of 
1904. The price, commencing with the March, 1904, 
issue will be $200.00. 

On and after this date the prices for the covers 
and preferred positions are withdrawn. Rates for 
positions unsold at the present time will be given 
upon request. 

The June issue of EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE will 
be issued May 15th. It will have a unique and at- 
tractive cover, and thirty-two pages of reading 
matter and illustrations will be added. 


THE RIDGWAY-THAYER COMPANY. 
April 15, 1903. 
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Increase in Circulation 
No Increase in Rates 


Beginning with the June issue and continuing 
each issue thereafter the circulation of 


Park’s Floral Magazine 


will be increased to 


375,000 COPIES 


The present rate of $1.25 per line will be 
continued. Rate for circulation considered, this 
publication is one of the lowest priced adver- 
tising mediums in the United States. 

With its enlarged and improved facilities, 
the paper can be mailed in from 8 to 10 days. 
This gets it into the mails quickly and is a 
great advantage to advertisers. The paper has 
been much improved in appearance, both typo- 

raphically and in the quality of paper used. 
ark’s Floral Magazine is to-day the best 
publication in the United Statés devoted ex- 
clusively to Flora. Itsreaders are duyers. The 
subscription has been built up by advertising. 

A trial advertisement will make you a reg- 
ular customer. Forms close 15th of month 
preceding date of issue. 
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THE C. E. ELLIS COMPANY 


Advertising Managers 


713-718 Temple Court Building, 112 Dearborn Street, 
NEW YORK, N.Y. CHICAGO, ILL, 
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WITHOUT FEAR 
OR FAVOR 















“HE ink business for many years 

‘| seemed to be conducted on a sort of 
give and take method, and when I[ en- 

tered same had fully weighed the situation 
and knew just what I was up against. I 
figured my prices so that my competitors 
could not undersell me without giving in- 
ferior goods. I realize that many concerns 
would gladly buy from me if I removed the 
ban of “Cash with order,” and it seems 
rather a bitter pill at times to turn down , 
orders from firms who are large consumers 
and gilt edge payers, but who consider it a 
slur on their financial responsibility to be 
compelled to pay for goods before they re- 
ceive them. For nine years I have been 
swallowing my medicine gracefully, and 
have administered my business after the 
English law—without fear or favor where 
rank and riches meet on the same level as 
the poor man. If I were to make an ex- 
ception, the cash in advance system would 
become a farce. 

When my goods are not satisfactory I 
offer no arguments, but refund the money 
and pay the transportation charges. 


Send for my new price list which contains 
valuable suggestions about the use of inks. 


See, I REST REET 


ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON 
17 Spruce St. New York | 
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CLIPPED AND PASTED.. 


Tuat which people sow they shall 
also reap does not always apply to the 
pictures on the seed packages.—Satur- 
day Evening Post. 


Cuurcu--“What is the stuff that 
heroes are made of?” Gotham—‘‘Well, 
if we can believe the advertisements, it 
is some of those new breakfast cereals.” 
—Yonkers Statesman. 


Customer: “I tried this patent medi- 
cine, but it did me no good.” Druggist: 
“But the advertisement says ‘cures when 
all others fail.’ You haven’t tried all 
the others yet.”—Western Druggist. 


“Yes, our George is so fond of art!” 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes. Why, he can remember all the 
pictures that go with patent medicine 
advertisements and tell just where each 
belongs.” —Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


A Success.—Biggs: I understand that 
you lost your money on the chicken- 
raising experiment of yours. 

Boggs: Yes, I did; but I expect to get 
it all back again. I’m writing a book 
on how to raise chickens.—Judge. 


Mays. Biustup—Well, suh, I s’pose 
wine flowed like watah at the kun’l’s 
weddin’, suh? 

Maj. Pepper—Like watah, suh? By 
gad, suh, it flowed like oil in a Texas 


oil company’s advertisement, suh.— 
Judge. 7 
Gunner— “I am going to look in the 


front of this magazine for the best pic- 
tures of the day.” 

Guyer—-“Oh, you should look in the 
back. The best magazine artists are il- 
lustrating advertisements these days.’’— 
Chicago News. 


Mercuant—Did you find out what 
that gentleman wante 
ew Clerk—No, but I found out what 
he didn’t want— 
Merchant—What? How dare you— 
New Clerk—And I sold it to him.— 
Catholic Standard and Times. 


“Your company’s horribly slow about 
ailing orders,” said the irate customer. 

“Oh, we’re not as bad as we were,” 
replied the clerk. 

“No? Well, I ordered some goods 
eerly in March and they’re not delivered 


“That so? What year, 1902 or 1901?” 
—Philadelphia Press. 


“Yes, Ethel advertised for a husband 
ons seach applicant sent a lock of his 
air. 

Pt she marry one of them?” 
‘ o.”” 


“Then it was a loss of time?” 

“Not altogether. She took the hair 
and stuffed a cushion for her ‘cozy 
corner.’ ”’—Chicago News. 

Tuts is the age of display, 

Every one turns advertiser; 
Posters are needed to-day 

Even by Kieg and by Kaiser. 

Do not be frigid and proud, 

Act as your cousins and kin do; 
ture the eye of the crowd— 
verything into window. 

- Harper's Weekly. 
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“Here, what does this mean? H 
your blamed linotype machine dum; 

a line of ‘pi’ right in the middle 
this editorial Pereqren 
“That’s not ‘pi. hat’s the na 

of a visiting Siamese prince and 
suite, and every one of ‘em spelled 
right.”"—Washington Times. 


Tue reader for the publishing house 
was om a little marketing, and the 
grocer had handed him in change a sus- 
picious, looking dollar bill. 

e loo at it absent-mindedly, 
handed it back. 1 

“I find myself unable to use this,” 
he said “and. herewith return it. You 
are not to understand, however, that 
it is declined on account of lack of 
merit, but because for my articular 
purpose it is unavailable. —Montgom- 
ery Advertiser. 


THE following advertisement, printed 
under the classification “Matrimon ar 


is taken from a recent issue of the Mel- 
bourne Argus. 

“A.—Marriages celebrated any de 
nomination, by clergymen, with due 


solemnity, in strictest privacy, at Holt’ 
Matrimonial Chanteer Py ig rnd st, 
Melbourne, opposite Old Cemetery, or 
elsewhere, from 10 a. m. till 9 p. m, 
daily, Saturdays included (no ‘notice re 
quired). Marriage fee, 10s. 6d4.; of 
marriage, with guaranteed gold weddin 
ring and aateiery witness provid 
£1 1s. More costly wedding rings in 
stock if required. Marriage certificates 
supplied with above marriages are same 
as those supplied by leading ministers 
of Victoria.” —E-x. 


Tuts is what the aspiring statesman 
wrote to the bureau of press clippings: 

“Please send me whatever you fad 
about me in the newspapers for the next 
three months.” 

This is what the aspiring statesman 
wrote to the same bureau at the end of 
two weeks: 

“Please discontinue sending newspa- 
per clippings.” 

Response by the bureau: 

“Shall keep on sending them. Con- 
tract was for three months.” 

And this is what the aspiring states- 
man wrote at the end of another two 
weeks: 

“What will you take to quit sending 
me_those infernal newspaper clippings? 
—Chicago Tribune. 


“Come where my love lies dreaming” 
with illuminated cover. 
“Trust her not” 
for fifty cents. 
“I would not live always” 
without accompaniment, 
“See the Conquering Hero Comes” ' 
with full orchestra. 
“When the sun shall set no more” 


in 
“There was a little fishermaiden” 
in three parts. 
“The Tale of the Swordfish” 
with many scales. 
“After the Ball’’ 
for second base. 
“Home Sweet Home” 
“Our Director” 


published at cents. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


in one flat. 











